Preface 


Yayati is my first play. I wrote it in 1960. The plays I have written since 
then with the exception of Anjutnallige —have all been translated 
into English and included in the two volumes of my Collected Plays. 
But I have not, so far, allowed Yayati to be published in English, although 
j/n excellent translation was produced by Priya Adarkar as early as the 
| mid-sixties. For some reason, I felt uncomfortable with the work and 
decided to treat it as part of my juvenilia. The play however has been 
translated into different Indian languages and continues to be staged. 
I have had to face complaints from students of Indian theatre, as well 
as those wishing to stage it, about the non-availability of the text in 
English. Hence this version. 

Confronting the play again, the temptation to tinker with it has 
been irresistible. But it would be not just silly but disastrous to tackle 
at the age of sixty-nine a play I had written at twenty-two. I would 
have to rewrite it entirely. On the other hand, when I wrote it, I had no 
experience of theatre, and over the years I have been fortunate to have 
received comments from the professionals who have actually staged 
it, such as Satyadev Dubey, Dr Shreeram Lagoo and C.R. Simha. It 
would have been unfair not to incorporate their insights into the text 
before making it available to a new public. But these suggested revisions, 
small as they were, were scattered through the play. So instead of 
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bothering Adarkar again, I decided to translate the revised text 
myself. I would like to express my sincerest thanks to Adarkar for the 
earlier translation. 




\f 1 lived in Dharwad when I wrote the play and among the 
4 many institutions that made the city virtually the cultural capital of 

i /- _.._i. - . . * 


l north Karnataka in those days was the publishing firm, Manohara 
Grantha Mala. 


The Mala was started, more as a vocation than as a business 
enterprise, by an unusual person called G.B. Joshi in 1935, when 
modern Kannada literature was still trying to find its feet. Readership 
for Kannada books was tiny and only someone as quixotic as Joshi would 
venture to publish contemporary fiction. Joshi promised ‘good, tasteful' 
literature of a certain number of pages per year for a fixed subscription 
and about 1,500 readers trusted his judgment. On this entirely informal 
understanding, he had been able to discover some of the best writers 
of that period and bring out books which are today acknowledged as 
classics. To be published by the Mala was to gain immediate recognition. 
But Joshi was also besotted with theatre and had squandered a large 
portion of his personal fortune on that passion. 

Joshi s own taste in literature was erratic and the early titles brought 
out by the Mala varied in quality. In the mid-fifties, however, Joshi 
acquired a youthful adviser with vision, called Kirtinath Kurtkoti. A 
student of English literature, Kurtkoti had an insider’s familiarity with 
Kannada, Sanskrit, and Marathi literatures and impeccable judgment. 
He transformed the Mala into a modern, vibrant, critically-aware 
publishing firm and the Mala transformed Kurtkoti into a major critic. 

This was fortunate for me. For having written Yayati, I carried it, 
with immense trepidation, to Joshi. He took the manuscript home with 
a grace characteristic of that era and returned it two days later with 
the mysterious comment, ‘The maid’s monologue in the last act is 
^ very well-written.’ I accepted that as a polite rejection. 

Within the next few weeks, I left for Britain, carrying the play 
with me. I continued to fiddle with it there, and discovered an 
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uncomfortable truth: it was impossible for me to rethink the play 
in English. 

A few months later, I received a letter from Kurtkoti. ‘Joshi described 
your play to me last night,’ wrote Kurtkoti. ‘I am intrigued by your use 
of the Yayati myth.’ He asked me to send him the script, adding that he 
hoped it was not a psychoanalytic reinterpretation of the myth in the 
manner of Eugene O’Neill. This proviso alarmed me, since, while in 
England, I had been bowled over by O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra 
and would have loved to achieve the same kind of quivering intensity 
in my play. Taking the bit between my teeth, 1 reworked the play and 
mailed it to Kurtkoti. 

Kurtkoti worked on the language of the play which was inevitably 
wobbly since I had spent my youth preparing to step into the shoes of 
Eliot and Yeats. (This was by no means an unusual occurrence. Many 
writers in Kannada started their literary careers writing in English.) 
Joshi published the play—which was an act of immense courage, since 
there was an even smaller market for drama than for fiction. 

Yayati was received enthusiastically by the reviewers, but no theatre 
person would touch it. The professionals in Karnataka found its form 
as well as sensibility alien while the amateurs found the demand for 
four female actors impossible to meet. 

One of the first people I met on my return to India was the young 
Satyadev Dubey. He had taken over the mantle of the Theatre Unit in 
Bombay from Ebrahim Alkazi, who had moved to New Delhi to take 
charge of the National School of Drama. I had seen and had been 
deeply influenced by Alkazi’s productions in Bombay which had all 
been in English. So I was unprepared for Dubey’s fierce dedication to 
Indian languages. Our meeting didn’t begin too well. The atmosphere 
was tense with suppressed truculence until Dubey suddenly turned 
on me and demanded, ‘What’s the point of writing plays in English? 
How can you write anything meaningful in that language?’ I stammered 
that my play was in Kannada and not in English. In fact, I had found 
myself incapable of writing in English even when I was keen to do so. 
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Dubey’s face fell. Abashed, he asked me if I would read out my play 
to him. 

After a three-year struggle to get the right budget and cast, Dubey 
presented Yayati in Hindi, a magnificent production with Amrish Puri 
in the eponymous role. 

It speaks for the entirely altered place of English in the Indian 
theatre today that Dubey has not only produced many English plays 
since then but has recently written one himself. 

I would like to use this occasion to acknowledge the immense load 
of gratitude I owe the three who shaped the life of this play: G.B. Joshi, 
Kirtinath Kurktoti, and Satyadev Dubey. 

My thanks are also due to Sunila Pradhan in New York (the original 
Devayani) and Arundhati Raja of the Artists' Repertory Theatre, 
Bangalore, who persuaded me to take a serious look at translating it 
into English. 


YAYATI 


8 June 2007 
Bangalore 


Girish Karnad 







Prologue 


The Sutradhara enters and addresses the audience. 

SUTRADHARA: Good evening. I am the Sutradhara, which literally 
means ‘the holder of strings’ It has been argued by some scholars that 
this title establishes my lineage back to the puppeteer, the manipulator 
of marionettes. But others, equally eminent, have said the string, being 
an instrument of measurement, actually points to my descent from 
the carpenter, the prop-maker or the architect. In effect, I am the person 
who has conceived the structures here, whether of brick and mortar or 
of words. I have designed and consecrated the stage. I am responsible 
for the choice of the text. And here I am now, to introduce the 
performance and to ensure that it takes place without any hindrance. 

Our play this evening deals with an ancient myth. But, let me rush 
to explain, it is not a mythological’. Heaven forbid! A mythological aims 
to plunge us into the sentiment of devotion. It sets out to prove that 
the sole reason for our suffering in this world is that we have forsaken 
our gods. The mythological is fiercely convinced that all suffering is 
merely a calculated test, devised by the gods, to check out our willingness 
to submit to their will. If we crush our egos and give ourselves up in 
surrender, divine grace will descend upon us and redeem us. There 
are no deaths in mythologicals, for no matter how hard you try, death 
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cannot give meaning to anything that has gone before. It merely empties 
life of meaning. 

Our play has no gods. And it deals with death. A key element in its 
plot is the ‘Sanjeevani’ vidya—the art of reviving the dead, which 
promises release from the limitations of the fleeting life this self is trapped 
in. The gods and the rakshasas have been killing each other from the 
beginning of time for the possession of this art. Humans have been 
struggling to master it. Sadly, we aspire to become immortal but cannot 
achieve the lucidity necessary to understand eternity. Death eludes 
definition. Time coils into a loop, reversing the order of youth and old 
age. Our certainties crumble in front of the stark demands of the heart. 

We turn to ancient lore not because it offers any blinding revelation 
or hope of consolation, but because it provides fleeting glimpses of the 
fears and desires sleepless within us. It is a good way to get introduced 
to ourselves. 

Enough however of circumlocution! Let us get on with the play. 

What is represented here on stage is an inner chamber on the first 
floor of King Yayati’s palace. The King’s son, Prince Pooru, is returning 
home today after many years of absence. He has successfully completed 
his education in the hermitage under renowned gurus, and is bringing 
home with him his bride, Chitralekha, the Princess of Anga. 

Crowds have started collecting in the grounds around the palace, 
eager to see the royal couple. The two must enter this space and on this 
bed they must create for themselves the magic kingdom of love, ambition, 
and power. He must sow his seed here and then launch forth on a 
campaign of victory and death. She must proudly bear on her breasts 
the toothmarks incised by their offspring. Must. Nothing, however, ever 
happens as it must. What we have in front of us is not a well-charted 
map but a network of paths, many of which plunge into the shrubbery 
and disappear before we have even registered them. 

But we must trust the narrative we have chosen for ourselves. Invent 
bits if necessary, but go on. We must relive, not a saga embedded 
in books, but a tale orally handed down by our grandmothers in 
lamplit corners. 


Act One 


An inner chamber in King Yayati spalace. Devayaniis sitting on a large 

ornately carved bed in the chamber . Swarnalata is sitting on the floor, 

leaning against it, evidently upset. 

DEVAYANI: Enough, Swarna. How often do I have to tell you not to pay 
her any attention? Get up now. There is so much to attend to yet_ 

swarnalata: That spiteful whore—I would have torn her hair out if 
you hadn’t stopped me. Taught that fiend a proper lesson. The 
rakshasi. You heard us, madam. Did I say a word against her? All 
those dirty insinuations. The nasty jibes. They are too horrible 
to think. She didn’t even spare His Majesty. I... I can’t bear it. 

DEVAYANI: She has a foul tongue. I know. Just ignore her. 

SWARNALATA: What have I done to her? What has she got against me? 

DEVAYANI: Nothing. It is all my fault. I didn’t realize she would tear into 
you like that. I’ll see that you don’t have to deal with her from 
now on. 

SWARNALATA: But why do you tolerate her? Why don’t you send her 
back to her tribe? 

DEVAYANI: Enough, I say. Just get back to your work. There is still a lot 
left to do. Remember, it is an important day in my life. 
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SWARNALATA: Two years of it! I cant take it any longer. How she lashed ! 
out at His Majesty yesterday. She was so vicious it took our breath [ 

away and yet you tried to reason with her. Why? Why do you put ! 

up with her? I know she was your friend once. But today she is 
your slave. You mustn’t let her forget that. And you mustn’t forget j 

it either. 

DEVAYANI: All right. All right. No need to go on. ; 

SWARNALATA: Forgive me! May I say something? I am older than you. I 
have seen more of life. So if you will permit me ... 

DEVAYANI ( impatient ): What is it now? 

SWARNALATA: Take care, madam. Not about what she is doing to you, 
but about what you are doing to yourself. Someone like her, she 
can become an addiction. You may begin to need her more than 
she needs you. 

DEVAYANI ( surprised ): I must say! I didn’t expect that from you. 

SWARNALATA: I know. No one expects that from Swarnalata. I am 
expected to be jolly, keep everyone’s spirits up, be the life and 
soul of the palace. But madam, I can’t tell you how scared I am 
of the shadows that curl around my jokes. I can feel them seeping 
in like slow fumes of poison. Alone, I am forever fighting them, j 
struggling to block them. 

DEVAYANI: We all have them, Swarna. j 

SWARNALATA: She is satanic. She can barge into the poisonous fumes 
and watch me choke while she remains untouched. She can creep ! 
into the hidden corners of my mind, daw those shadows out 
and set them dancing. I am terrified of her. 

DEVAYANI: Don’t be insane. 

SWARNALATA: Not yet, but I am halfway there. So please listen to me. It 
is not Sharmishtha’s nastiness that one has to be wary of. It is 
her uncanny ability to cut dose to the bone. 


DEVAYANI: Come on. Enough. You don’t need to tell me about her. I 
have known her for years. Don’t let us waste any more time on 
her. The young couple should be arriving any minute and this 
chamber is nowhere near ready. Go, see if the florists have come. 
Ask them to hurry up. Go. 

SWARNALATA: Yes, madam. 

(Swarnalata exits. Devayani leans against a bed-post, exhausted , 

depressed. Sharmishtha enters noiselessly. Watches Devayani from a 

distance.) 

SHARMISHTHA: Your Majesty... 

(■Devayani almost jumps out of her skin.) 

Forgive me for disturbing, madam. But I saw that darling maid 
of yours leave and rushed in here. It wouldn’t do to have madam 
suffer for lack of distraction. 

DEVAYANI (calmly): Why do you try so hard at being nasty? I feel sorry 
for you sometimes. It won’t help to ... 

SHARMISHTHA: Help? I am afraid I don’t know what ‘help’ madam can 
possibly mean. I may not be able to provide all that Swarnalata 
so freely provides, but... 

DEVAYANI: I feel sorry for you. I have often thought of sending you 
back home. But there is no way you can force me to do so. And 
this, certainly, is no way. 

SHARMISHTHA: I promise you, madam, I was not being deliberately 
nasty. It is just that I am an uncouth rakshasi. And the situation 
here ... a kshatriya palace, ruled over by a brahmin queen! 
Confusing isn’t the word. 

DEVAYANI: Don’t you ever tire? The same old stings, the blunted barbs. 
They don’t even hurt anymore. But what have you got against 
that poor Swarnalata? Or His Majesty? Attack me. Do your worst. 

I don’t care. This is between us. Leave the others out of it. 
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SHARMISHTHA: Others? There are no others. There is only the two of 
us here. You, my respected mistress, and me, your favourite slave. 
Entwined, lacerating each other, gouging each other’s eyes out. 
The others’ are there because they happen to be there. I didn’t 
ask them in. Incidentally, I am told—actually I wasn’t told, since 
no one talks to me here, but I gather—that your Prince is 
expected to arrive this evening with his new bride. I can barely 
wait.... 

DEVAYANl: Don’t you dare touch them. 

(Sharmishtha shrugs, casually. Devayanigoes on, frustrated.) 

Can’t you see that you are only hurting yourself? Can’t you see 
the futility of it all? Why don’t you just open your eyes and see? 

(Sharmishtha suddenly drops her mocking smile.) 

SHARMISHTHA: I opened my eyes, two years ago. Don’t you remember? 
1 do. The precise moment. When I closed my eyes, I was the 
princess of the rakshasas. You were the offspring of a destitute 
brahmin, dependent upon my father. I had everything. Beauty, 
education, wealth. Everything except birth—an Arya pedigree. 
What was your worth? That your father knew the ‘sanjeevani’ 
spell. That is all. Yet I worshipped you. No, I loved you. To me, 
the most wondrous power I possessed seemed to be my ability 
to shower gifts upon you—things you hadn’t asked for but 
which you so gracefully accepted. My personal jewellery, my 
mother’s diamonds, precious stones from the treasury. Some 
even stolen. 

(Devayani has heard all this before. But she lets Sharmishtha go on 
since the spiel gives her a sense of power which she makes no attempt 
to hide.) 

I opened my eyes. You had become the Queen of the Arya race. 
Wife of King Yayati. And I was your slave. My eyes have no lids 
now. I live staring at you, unflinchingly. Like the fish. No, like 
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II 


the gods. No, more a corpse, its eyes wide open. As the King 
crawls into your bed night after night, I want you to remember 
I am there, hovering around ... 

DEVAYANI: You make me sick. 

SHARMISHTHA: ... waiting, peeling back your lids, looking into your 
eyeballs. Waiting. 

DEVAYANI: For what? 

SHARMISHTHA (smiles): I don’t know. But when the moment arrives, I 
shall recognize it and seize it. And you will know too. You won’t 
be able to shut your eyes to it. 

DEVAYANI: And you would see only one thing in my eyes. The reflection 
of His Majesty’s face ... 

SHARMISHTHA: Really? And what would you see in His Majesty’s eyes? 
Have you tried to find out? Have you ever dared examine those 
eyes and acknowledge the lust burning there? 

DEVAYANI: And why not? That’s what I am here for. To be lusted for by 
His Majesty. 

SHARMISHTHA: Except that he is not lusting for you, you poor darling, 
he lusts for immortality. Your father’s art of‘sanjeevani’. 

DEVAYANI: Shut up! 

SHARMISHTHA: Yayati. The scion of the Bharata dynasty. He is not short 
of women, is he? Women of his own kind. Sensuous kshatriya 
maidens. Virgins reared for him. But he chooses you. Why? You 
know the answer. You, only you, could lead him to the ultimate 
goal: a sanctuary beyond the reach of death. Ah! The joy of 
turning the funeral pyres of one’s kinsmen into altars for one’s 
own fire sacrifice. The timeless thrill of it. 

DEVAYANI: Like your father, you mean, who has been fawning on mine 
for his favours? 
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SHARMISHTHA: Precisely. Like my father. So I know that kind intimately, 
you see. From the inside. ( Pointing to the window.) Those crowds 
there. To have the power to look upon them from a distance, ; 
supreme and untouched by the fear of mortality, to sigh wearily \ 
and wait as they crumble into dust and the next generation takes 
their place. I have seen my father drugged on that ambition, 
panting for that supreme privilege. And now I see him in Yayati, 
who has the world in his palm. And your father, the great 
Shukracharya, has the means to keep it there. For eternity. That | 

is what he lusts for. 

DEVAYANl: I could have had your tongue slashed. But I won’t. I want to i 
see how long you can go on abusing it before it wears out. 

SHARMISHTHA: Just think of when Yayati saw you first. You were in a 
well—covered in mud and filth. Scratched. Bleeding. Your clothes 
in tatters. You think he fell in love with that spectacle? Fool! 

He would have gone away without a second thought—except 
that he learnt that you were Devayani. Devayani! Daughter of 
Shukracharya! And Yayati’s manhood raised its head. And all he 
had to do to keep his banner flying over the world was to plant i. 
his flag pole into you. j 

DEVAYANI: Go on. Go on if it makes you feel better. i 

(Pause.) i 

That’s not how it happened. And you know that. I was in the j 
well, crying out for help. Frightened. Distraught. And I heard 
someone call. A face peered into the well. An arm stretched out 
and pulled me up. I recognized him instantly. I had seen him f 
from far—dreamt of him—and now he was there in flesh and 
blood. I stared, spellbound. 

SHARMISHTHA: I know how it goes after that. You forgot that you ; 
despised men. You forgot the oath you had taken after Kacha’s, 
betrayal, never to love a man. It was love at first sight. Once again. 


DEVAYANI (triumphantly): Yes. And, as it transpired, for him too. We 
stared at each other. And then I spoke: ‘Sir, I am a maiden. And 
you have hdd me by my right hand.’ That’s it. Only two sentences. 
Fourteen words. I should know. How often have I counted them, 
coercing myself to believe that mere fourteen words could 
actually so completely change a life. It was only later, when I tore 
away the blouse, that he asked why. 

(Pause .). 

He didn’t even know who I was when he accepted me. 

SHARMISHTHA: Very nice. Actually, I was discussing that story with one 
of the palace concubines the other day. And you know what she 
said? ‘The King was no doubt in a hurry to have some quick fun 
and go,’ she said. ‘Even with prostitutes picked off the street, the 
first thing a man does is ask her name.’ And you say with you, 
the King dispensed with even that formality? You knew what 
would happen if you didn’t act quickly. I mean, you didn’t want 
the Kacha experience again! So while he was locked in your 
embrace, you quickly told him you were Devayani, daughter of 
et cetera et cetera. 

DEVAYANI (flaring up): Bitch! I’ll kill you. I’ll feed you to the ... 

(She is about to hit Sharmishtha when Yayati enters. The three stand 

frozen , staring at each other.) 

SHARMISHTHA: Hail, immortal King. 

YAYATI: What is going on here? I mean why isn’t this chamber ready yet? 

SHARMISHTHA: The Queen was in need of some entertainment. Now 
that His Majesty is here to take over, I hope I may be excused. 

(Exits.) 

YAYATI: What is this, darling? What is going on? I mean, it is an 
auspicious day today. Such an important occasion for us. The 
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Prince is meeting you for the first time! He is bringing home his 
bride! Their entourage is at the city gates. They should be here 
any moment. And nothing is ready. The room hasn’t been 
decorated. Look at you. You aren’t... 

DEVAYANI: That’s all you are worried about, aren’t you? Celebrations. 
Revelries. Festivities. That’s all you care about. What I am going 
through means nothing to you. You are so wrapped up ... 

YAYATI: Oh, ho! What’s wrong? Tell me. What has upset my little pet? 

DEVAYANI: I am the daughter of a brahmin teacher. A pet is the one 
thing I have never had the chance to be. 

YAYATI: If you can tell me what you are so upset about, perhaps ... 

DEVAYANI: Why did you marry me? 

Yayati ( surprised ): Listen, is that a question for now? We have been 
married two years. 

DEVAYANI: If you had deserted me after we first made love, left me on 
the bed of leaves, no one would have blamed you. Kings are used 
to women throwing themselves at them. I too would have kept 
silent from fear and shame. Why then did you marry me? 

YAYATI: Because you are the most beautiful woman I know. And at that 
moment you were an apparition of the kind I had never seen 
before: dirty, dishevelled, ravishing. All at once. 

DEVAYANI: Don’t play the fool, please. I must know. 

YAYATI: And fortunately, I had pulled you up by your right hand. I was 
enchanted by you and you were not exactly disinclined. So. 

DEVAYANI : But they say... 

YAYATI: What? (Pause.) What do they say? 

DEVAYANI: They say even a prostitute is asked her name first when she 
is picked off the street. And you didn’t ask mine. 


YAYATI: Didn’t I? I can’t remember. (Annoyed.) Then how did I discover 
your name? Perhaps it was written in my horoscope that, lost in 
the jungle after a hunt and riding along a god-forsaken track, I 
would hear a voice call out from a well and there I would see a 
woman caked in mud, a wood nymph, and according to the stars, 
the first two letters of her name would be ... 

DEVAYANI: Stop that. 

YAYATI: How can I? I am amazed. I am amazed to learn that there is a 
traditional order of questions, meticulously followed by the 
lechers haunting the debauched quarters. I am amazed at how 
my wife, sitting in one of the best guarded women’s quarters in 
the world, suddenly comes to know the questions with which 
whore-mongers accost stray women ... 

DEVAYANI: I am sorry. I am stupid. Let us forget it. 

YAYATI: Dare I ask who is behind all this? Will you permit me a guess? 
Surely it is that accursed creature, the deranged witch rampaging 
around in the palace grounds. 

DEVAYANI: You are delaying things now. Go away. Let me get this 
chamber done up. 

YAYATI: No, I won’t go. I have had enough of t his ghoul sucking blood 
from our mar ried life . I am sick of hearing every living soul in 
the palace complain against her. And I am scared lest she defile 
today’s festivities. I have had enough. I must talk to her. ( Calls 
out) Who is there? 

SWARNALATA (enters) : Sir. 

YAYATI: Send that Sharmishtha in here. 

SWARNALATA (to Devayani ): The florists are waiting, madam. 

YAYATI: Let them wait. I must have a word with that woman first. 

(Swarnalata leaves.) 
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DEVAYANi: What are you going to say to her? 

YAYATI: I’ll give her a month. If she behaves herself, I shall send her 
home. And I mean it. 

DEVAYANI: It’s no use. She will not listen. 

YAYATI: Devi, look. I had come to tell you that the head priest is waiting 
for us. He wants to go over the details of the pooja with us. 
And I forgot. Go to him. I’ll have a word with this woman and 
follow you. 

DEVAYANi: No, please. Let her be. 

YAYATI (laughs): Are you afraid to leave me alone with her? You can 
stay if you wish. But I have a feeling she will be easier to deal 
without you around. 

DEVAYANi: It’s not that. It is ... 

YAYATI: I am no stranger to women, darling. 

DEVAYANI: Ohho! You and your... 

(Sharmishtha enters. An uncomfortable silence ensues. She stands in a 

corner, docile and obedient, without looking up at either the King or 

Devayani. Yayati waits for Devayani to leave. After a pause, Devayani 

exits. The silence continues.) 

YAYATI: Well, let me not beat around the bush. It is not proper that I 
am seen conversing with—someone like you. So let me come to 
the point. 

My son, Pooru, arrives today with his new bride. On this 
auspicious day, with my family deity as my witness, let me give 
you my word. If you behave yourself for one more month, just 
till the next full moon, I shall see that you are sent home. 

SHARMISHTHA: Home? Whose home? 

YAYATI: Yours. Who else? You aren’t happy here. You can’t be. Fair 
enough. Different manners, customs. An unfamiliar way of life. 
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I can imagine how excruciating it must be to live amongst 
strangers against your will. 

SHARMISHTHA: Against my will? Who said so? No, sir. I agreed to this 
arrangement. This is my life now. My home. Devayani has her 
father’s word that I shall be her slave. My father has given her 
father his word that I shall be her slave. And I have given my 
father my word that it shall be so. We can’t go back on all those 
words. Too many words to break. 

YAYATI: Look, when Devayani demanded that you come with her to 
my palace as her companion ... 

SHARMISHTHA: ... as her slave. You don’t have to be kind, sir. 


i 
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YAYATI: ... as her companion, it was meant to be a formal punishment 
for your offence. But she is a friend of yours. She loves you. Two 
years have passed. You have served your term. I shall arrange to 
have you freed. 

SHARMISHTHA: Oh! But I love it here. 


YAYATI (defeated): Are you happy even in this hell you are creating? 


SHARMISHTHA: I could have spewed out nectar. But we leave those ICW-Yy 
j | flings to namby-pamby br ahmin gir ls. I am a rakshasa woman. | it-"*' 
erf We have our codc\ 


YAYATI: What code? You are from a royal family. Where is your self- 
respect? Your dignity—the obligation to be a princess that you 
owe your family? You behave like a cheap harridan. 


SHARMISHTHA: You own hundreds of slaves. But have you ever 
wondered what it does to a person to be made a slave? It turns 
that person into an animal. A domesticated animal. One’s will 
to act is destroyed. One’s selfhood humbled into grateful 
submission. ‘Accept that crumb, wait for a pat on the back.’ To 
be a good slave is to have all your vileness extracted from you. 

(Pause.) 
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I snarl because I want to retain a particle of my original self. I 
abuse and rave to retrieve an iota of it. Its all useless of course. 
Scream as I may, I know there is no escape from the degradation. 
The louder I scream, the more I declare myself a slave. That is 
the point. I have decided to turn myself into a performing freak. 

YAYATI: You are a very intelligent woman. I didn’t allow for that. 

SHARMISHTHA: You Aryas have sorted out things so neatly for yourselves 
that we must seem confused. And confusing. Why does she 
behave like that? Why can’t she see what is good for her? The 
answer, sir, is because we rakshasas have chosen to live in chaos, 
proud that it is a chaos of our own creation. And yet of course 
we also despise ourselves for not being lucid and rational, like 
you Aryas. 

(Pause.) 

To be thus convoluted is our prerogative. 

YAYATI: I have said all that I wished to say. I must now go. 

SHARMISHTHA: Please, wait. It is true I am your wife’s slave. You may 
dismiss me as you wish. But you asked to see me. And as you 
said yourself, I am a princess by birth. I have a right to be heard. 

YAYATI: Then answer my question first. Is pushing a friend into a well 
an act worthy of a princess? That is where it all began, didn’t it? 

SHARMISHTHA: Yes, it did. But she has never explained to you why? 

YAYATI: Oh, yes. Something about your blouses getting mixed up and 
you flying into a wild temper... 

SHARMISHTHA (smiles): Yes, of course. 

YAYATI: You started the chain of events. You can’t now blame her for it. 

SHARMISHTHA: Of course I don’t. I accept the responsibility for every 
act, including the first, which was, actually, to love Devayani. Until 


she stepped into my life, I was a perfect rakshasa princess. Spoilt. 
Proud. But not too much. I liked being with other rakshasa girls 
and boys. Go singing and dancing with them under the bright 
moon. Weave garlands of wild flowers for our festive games. Prance 
around in the river naked on dark nights, aware of the naked boys 
sensing us from the distance. But outside that world, conscious 
every moment that we were rakshasas, held in contempt. 

Then Devayani came into my life. Devayani. She was unlike 
any woman I had met. She seemed completely unconscious of 
the fact that she belonged to a superior race. Actually let me 
confess, sir. She was equally affectionate to everyone in our tribe. 
It was I, as the princess, who claimed her for myself. I wallowed 
in the privilege her equality endowed me with. I gloated. I flaunted 
her company in the face of other rakshasa girls. And she accepted 
all that with such easy grace. If she had mocked me as a rakshasi 
even by suggestion, we might have been happier today. 

YAYATI: I am captivated. But I must go. It is... 

SHARMISHTHA: One day we went for a swim in the lake. We two had 
grown closer since her brahmin lover, Kacha, had spurned her. I 
liked to think I was nursing her bruised seif back to health, 
guarding her against further hurt. I wanted to be like her. I even 
dressed like her. 

We finished our swim and stretched out on the grass, our 
hair spread out to dry in the sun. I could feel myself being sucked 
languidly into a stupor, when Devayani woke me up. ‘We have 
exchanged our blouses, I think,’ she said. 

I felt a sudden stab of anger that the delicacy of the moment 
had been so needlessly disturbed. ‘I was on the brink of a beautiful 
dream,’ I replied, ‘You’ve ruined it.’ I was smiling, of course, but 
the suggestion of bitterness in my words must have stung her. I 
suddenly felt alarmed at my thoughtlessness and wanted to make 
up for it... when the world fell into shivers around me. 
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YAYATI: Why? What happened? 

SHARMISHTHA: ‘You poor people,’ she said. And I realized with rising ; 
panic that she had never ever used that phrase before. Never j 
talked of us in plural. ‘You poor people. You only have to get j 
into a piece of Arya attire. And you start fantasizing. 

V 

(Pause.) |: 

Please, sir, bear with me. If those words had come from anyone £ 
else, I would have brushed them aside. I was used to worse. But J 
Devayani— my Devayani—Devayani to whom I had dedicated 
myself! My mind froze. I watched myself, like in a dream, i. 
straining to stop myself but powerless to do so, as I got up and j 
grabbed her long loose hair. 1 twisted the strands round my hand | 
and pulled her up. And as she screamed and thrashed about, I jj. 
dragged her to a well nearby and pushed her in. And I stood | 
there and watched, as she crashed through the brambles that f 
filled the well. The world knows I threw her into a well. But not | 
that I was sitting there, for I don’t know how long, racked with | 
sobs. Does that surprise you, sir? I do have tears in my eyes. But | 
the world only cares for the embers there. j 

(Long pause.) | 

YAYATI: 1 came here to reprimand you. But now I am lost for words. j, 

SHARMISHTHA: You don’t have to believe my story. It must simplify | 
your life to believe that I acted as a savage would be expected to. | 

YAYATI: Let me say I feel benefitted by our little chat in at least one j; 
small way. I know there is nothing I can do. I stand disabused of fe¬ 
rny belief that I have the ability to solve the problem. [ 

SHARMISHTHA (calmly): No, sir, but you have helped. Perhaps during t 
these two years all I needed was someone to listen to me. You 
have done that and that is enough for me. I am grateful. I shall 
not torment you any further. J 

YAYATI: What do you mean? You agree to go home? | 


SHARMISHTHA (takes out a vial from her inside her blouse): Home is 
just a blank spot, sir, erased from my life. This is the dowry my 
father gave me when I left home. A vial of lethal poison. The 
purest extract of wild mushrooms. 

(Smiles.) 

‘Instantly effective,’ my father has assured me. I meant to use it, 
first on Devayani and then on myself. But now I have no desire 
left to kill her. 

YAYATI: Killing her would have solved nothing. 

SHARMISHTHA: Perhaps. But that is immaterial now. At this moment I 
am in a position to bring the game to an end. 

(Sharmishtha calmly lifts the vial to her lips.) 

YAYATI: Don’t be stupid, Sharmishtha. You pushed Devayani into a well. 
And now you are plunging down a crueller abyss. 

SHARMISHTHA: But you turned up in time to pull her out. I am a 
barbarian. My arms have thorns. 

(She is about to drink the contents of the vial when Yayati jumpsforward 
and grabs her right hand.) 

YAYATI: Drop it, Sharmishtha. Instantly. 

(They both stand frozen. Sharmishtha drops the vial, which falls on 
the bed.) 

SHARMISHTHA (without any emotion): Sir, you are holding my right 
hand. And I am a princess. 

(Yayati instantly lets go of her hand and withdraws. Sharmishtha sits 
down on the bed.) 

Forgive me, sir. I did not mean to trap you in my words. I know 
I have no life but of a slave. But please, sir. I can’t go on living, 
floundering around in this hell hole. 

(Swarnalata enters.) 
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SWARNALATA: Your Majesty, the floral decorators are outside 
awaiting orders. 

YAYATI: Send them away. I shall ask for them. And listen, I don’t want 
anyone to be admitted until I say so. 

(Swarnalata exits > expressionless.) 

So you see, Sharmishtha, I too am joining in. 

(The stage darkens.) 


Act Two 

Yayati on the bed. Sharmishtha is adjusting her dress. Her hair is cascading 

down her shoulders. She deftly gathers it in her hand and ties it up in a 

knot. Turns and looks at him. He sees the vial of poison lying on the bed 

and picks it up. 

SHARMISHTHA: You should have let me drink the poison. 

YAYATI: Would you have, if I had let you? 

SHARMISHTHA: Yes. 

YAYATI: So it wasn’t just a threat then—a theatrical gesture? 

SHARMISHTHA: No. 

YAYATI: Rakshasas are known for their histrionics. 

SHARMISHTHA: 1 didn’t plot it. I wanted to die. 

YAYATI: I can never understand that. The fascination with suicide. The 
flirtation with death. 

SHARMISHTHA: You talk of death as though it was another woman 
ready to succumb to your charms. It isn’t. You cannot flirt with 
one death and then pass on to taste the next one. There is no 
next one. 
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YAYATI. Tsk! Don t try to teach me about death. I deal with it everyday. 

SHARMISHTHA: Other people’s death. I am not talking about that. 

YAYATI: The only death real to me is that of someone else. Not mine. I 
never think of my own death. That is not for me a possibility at 
all. When I ride out into combat, I know I shall return alive. 

SHARMISHTHA: To what? More women? 

YAYATI: Among other things. Women, music, dance, celebrations, my 
subjects. I love life. I love my subjects. I like those around me 
to be happy and cheerful. I would like you to remember that. 

(Pciuse. He waits to see if she has caught the import of his remark She has .) 

SHARMISHTHA: Me? It doesn’t apply to me. (PaiM .fl j|n ng| going to 
be around here. Devayani will not allow thlf. fot 
this. This is going to make her very angry ,JF 

gjjlf 

YAYATI. Why should she mind? She knows she is married to the Kilgg, 
She can’t afford to be jealous. 

SHARMISHTHA: I don’t know whether she will be jealous. But she will 
\ most certainly be livid. And along with her, her father. I should 
tread warily there if I were you. 

YAYATI: Oh! But surely, he can’t be such a prude. He is a guru in your 
| father s court. He must be used to worse. 

SHARMISHTHA: Let us not get into that, sir. Let me just warn you 
that by spending this half an hour with me, you have already lit 
the fire. Better douse it before it explodes into a conflagration. 

YAYATI: Let it. I don’t care. 

(Sharmishtha coolly stares at him.) 


SHARMISHTHA: You are amazing. 

YAYATI (smiling): I have heard that said before. 
SHARMISHTHA: But not, I am sure, in the sense I mean. 
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YAYATI: How do you mean? 

SHARMISHTHA: You see yourself as awesome and powerful, a figure 
towering over your vast possessions, a demi-god if not god 
himself. You are so busy visualizing the grand design of life, you 
have no sense of the traps and snares waiting in the grass. You 
have no sense of how illogical suffering can be and therefore 
how terrible. 

(Pause.') 

You don’t know what a disaster you could be. 

YAYATI: No one has dared say that to me. 

SHARMISHTHA: There you see! A simple statement like that and they 
have to ‘dare’ to utter it. I wish more people had said such things 
to you. You are a good man, I am sure. But you are naive, which 

.,::r!r!i ! " ; ij;:;.. is dangerous for a powerful man to be. 

You are insolent. That is dangerous for a slave. 

-rfRMlSHTHA: I am not your slave, Your Majesty. I am hers. I have 
absolutely no need to be scared of you, for she will not let me 
into your vicinity again. She will send me away. If she doesn’t, 

I shall run away. 

YAYATI: How? 

SHARMISHTHA: That is between her and me. I will not betray my 
mistress’ trust... a second time. 

YAYATI: You leave me no choice then. 

SHARMISHTHA: I beg your pardon, sir. A King, by definition, has every 
choice. It is the slave who is deprived of it. 

yayati: Quite. And Devayani will deprive me of my choice if she takes 
you away. So I shall have to take measures to prevent that from 
happening. 

(Pause) 
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I am making you my queen. J 

SHARMISHTHA ( stunned ): Me? Your queen? Nonsense! I 

YAYATI; Mind your words, lady. When I say something, I mean it. I I 
shall make you my queen. I 


SHARMISHTHA: What absolute rubbish! Don t... Stop uttering such ... f 

(She suddenly bursts into tears. He watches , pleased with the effect he has ; 
had on her. She cries for a while and then controls herself ) l 

There. You should be ashamed of yourself You have made me cry: f 

YAYATI: I didn't intend to. I 


SHARMISHTHA ( wiping her tears): It is not f ain.^ lhg round offering 1 
to marry every woman you have slept will. ,# 

YAYATI: I do not offer to marry every woman I sleep ^tM^ .ll 

SHARMISHTHA: Oh, bother! I have forgotten what I started oiifLto s|j|Pi 
Oh, yes. Sharing this palace with her has been unpleisii ; nti|. 
enough. I am not going to start sharing a bed. 1, 

YAYATI: You have already. T 

SHARMISHTHA: I know. I should have had more sense. Well, it is too | 
late to regret that now. No, thanks. I must turn down your t 
kind offer. 

YAYATI: What are you afraid of? r 

SHARMISHTHA: Of her. Of you. The two of you are nice enough apart. :: 
But together you would make a deadly combination. And then 1 
there are the crowds outside. ? ; 

YAYATI ( suddenly remembering ): Oh my god! It completely slipped my ' 
mind. The crowds. This chamber has to be done up for my son. ■ 

SHARMISHTHA: I shouldn’t worry too much about that. They were | • 
getting another one ready. Just in case. Your maids are adept * 
at handling crises. 1 


YAYATI ( calls out): Who is there? 

SWARNALATA (enters): Your Majesty. 

YAYATI: Send the florists in. 

SWARNALATA: The florists have gone away, sir. The Queen asked them 
to leave. 

YAYATI: Devayani? Is she here? 

SWARNALATA: She has been waiting outside for a while, Your Majesty. 
YAYATI (taken aback): Has she? Send her in. Send her in. 

(Swarnalata bows and goes out.) 

You go now, Sharmishtha. I’ll handle her. 

SHARMISHTHA: It won’t help. Let me be here. Please. I know her better 

;ij . i: than you. 

. 

YAYAjfl: Go. 

i;:;, :|| §iiRMISHTHA (pleading): Don’t annoy her further, sir. Please be 
careful. Treat her gently. 

(Sharmishtha exits left. Devayani enters from the right.) 

YAYATI: Come, devi. 

DEVAYANI: Very nice. An auspicious reopening of your son’s bed 
chamber. Where is she gone? 

YAYATI: Listen, devi. It is no use getting excited ... 

(Devayani goes and pulls open some curtains on the left. Sharmishtha is 
hiding behind one of them.) 

DEVAYANI: There you are! You see, Your Majesty. She is my childhood 
friend. There is nothing we don’t know about each other. 

sharmishtha (with a smile): I was telling him the same thing. 

DEVAYANI: Shut up! You, you treacherous hyena ... 
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YAYATI: Listen to me* devi. Let us just forget... 

DEVAYANI: There is only one way to forget. She must go. Treachery l 
runs in her veins. I shall send her home. 

SHARMISHTHA: Home? I have no home. I have promised my father f 

.1 

that I shall be your servant for life. J 

DEVAYANI: I treated you with compassion. Kept you here with me j 
and this is how you return my trust. You are evil beyond j 
redemption. You are ... you are ... I don’t want you here. Go. I | 
grant you your freedom. Go and hang yourself with it. I shall ] 
arrange for you to be sent home instantly. 

YAYATI: Don’t be,foolhardy* devi. 

DEVAYANI: Thesk are royal orders, Sharmishtha. Gdl GS?1 

(,Sharmishtha seems about to challenge her but suddenly c&n0ols:Merself. 
Softly, with a smile,) % s . ..wi 

SHARMISHTHA: Thank you. Now that I have forfeited my shackles, I 
can die in a ditch of my choice. 

YAYATI: Wait, Sharmishtha. I forbid you to go. 

SHARMISHTHA: Thank you, Your Majesty. But I am under no 
obligation to obey you. I am not your subject. 

YAYATI: Who is there? 

(Swarnalata enters .) 

Tell the guards this lady may go anywhere she likes in the 
kingdom but she is to be kept under strict surveillance. 

DEVAYANI: What do you want? You have had her. All right. That is 
over and done with. I now want her out of our sight. 

YAYATI (to Swarnalata j: You heard me. I want her kept under watch. 
If she disappears, someone will pay for it with his life. 

(Swarnalata exits.) 
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DEVAYANI: Let her go! Don’t you have enough concubines to keep 
you occupied? 

SHARMISHTHA: Me his concubine? You must be joking. Yes, 1 got him 

I into bed with me. That was my revenge on you. After all, as a 
slave, what weapon did I have but my body? Well, I am even 
with you now. And I am free. I shall go where I please. 

YAYATI (to Sharmishtha): You are not fooling anyone. (To Devayani) I 
am not out to make her my concubine. She will be my queen. 

DEVAYANI (horrified): Your queen? Your royal consort? 

YAYATI: Yes, but you don’t need to worry, devi. Your position will not 
be touched. You will remain the Senior Queen. You will share 
my throne. You will be at my side in all public celebrations. 
That goes without saying. She can never be a threat to your 
position, you know that, because of her race. 

DilAYANI: Oh god! This slave of mine is to be... No. That is not possible. 

=ffi 

jjffATl: She is not a slave any more; you have just freed her. 

!SSP!^' 

SHARMISHTHA: So I am free to spurn your proposition. 

YAYATI: Very nice. Exquisite. 

(Grabs her by her arm.) 

Now speak the truth. Aren’t you desperate to be my queen? 
Aren’t you? 

SHARMISHTHA: Let go of me. Let go. Please. 

DEVAYANI: Let go of her, sir. Does my being here mean nothing to you? 
YAYATI: What is the point of all these theatrics, Sharmishtha? 

(Lets go of her.) 

Devi, what are you upset about? She will be lodged in a separate 
residence. I shall ensure that she does not impinge on your life 
for one fleeting moment. 
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devayani: Please, take as many wives as you want, I don’t care. But not 
this reptile. Not her. 

YAYATI: But why not? 

DEVAYANI: Just send her away. I beg of you. 

SHARMISHTHA: Let me go, sir. She doesn’t want me here. And I don’t 
want to be here. For once, Devayani and I are in perfect accord. 

YAYATI ( genuinely surprised): Why are you being so difficult? Are you 
afraid of her? Or are you being nice to her? ( Firmly) My answer 
to both of you is sorry, my mind is made up. 


SHARMISHTHA (calmly): Well then. I know I am doomed. If you are so 
keen to join me, so be it. But don’t blame me J^Ir. 

(The beating of drums is heard. And the tumulifyth^ro mj s.) J 

Where is this guard who is supposed to keep aril^ye 0i jf0*V 
suppose Swarna will point him out. i:i f Jf 

(Exits.) %j, 3;aSlS !|i; 


YAYATI: Come, devi. You have to welcome the Prince. He must be nearing 
the palace. 

devayani: Sir, I have never asked any favour of you in these two years. I 
implore you now. I too can bare my fangs. I too can draw blood. 
Don t provoke me on account of this woman. 

( Suddenly - with vehemence ,) 

Why? Why do you want her? 

YAYATI (calmly): Because I feel bewitched by her. Even now, at this 
moment, I want her. I have never felt so entranced by a woman. 
What is it? Is it some spell she has cast? Some secret sorcery? I 
can feel youth bursting out within me again. Her beauty, her 
intelligence, her wit, her abandon in love. Not to marry her is 
to lose her, don’t you see? I must have her. I have to keep her 
with me. Please try to understand. 

(Swarnalata enters.) 
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SWARNALATA: The Prince’s entourage is at the palace gates. 

YAYATI: Come, darling. We must go and welcome them. 

(No response from Devayani.) 

You can’t not. 

(Sees the futility of further persuasion.) 

All right then. Wait here. I shall greet them and bring them 
in here. 

(He leaves. Devayani stares after him. Then, as Swarnalata watches 
horrified, she tears the marriage thread from around her neck and flings 
it on the floor.) 

swarnalata: Madam... 

(Devayani snatches out other pieces ofjewellery she is wearing and throws 
them down.) 

II Please, madam. Your son is here. You can’t... Madam ... 

; . . ; J#AYANl: I have nothing more to do with this lot. I am finished 
with them. 

SWARNALATA: Don’t say that. Your daughter-in-law—she is still a child. 
Think of her. Her happiness is your concern now. 

DEVAYANI: I am no kshatriya queen to suffer relatives foisted on me. 

I am leaving... 

SWARNALATA: No, please. His Majesty is ... he is like a child. He will 
forget that woman once he finds another toy, But if you go away 
now—in front of all those crowds—the damage will be for ever. 
You will never be able to undo it. And they will blame it all on 
the young bride. 

devayani: Do you expect me to worry about them when I have enough 
worries to drown me? 

swarnalata: The Prince can’t even remember his mother. He 
lost her when he was a baby. He is your son. And she is your 
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daughter-in-law. You accepted that pledge the moment you 
became the Queen, 

DEVAYANI: It s all my fault, I know. I am to blame for everything. It is 
just that I am unworthy of this palace... 

SWARNALATA: Madam, Let me say one more thing. I have seen more of 
the world than you... 

DEVAYANI: Enough, menial. 

(Swarnalata recoils.) 

Don't over-reach yourself. ( Taking off her last bangle) I came here 
without these trinkets. I shall go back without them. 


SWARNALATA: Forgive me. But won’t you at least J||f' to your father f 
before you decide ... 

DEVAYANI: I don’t need you to tell me that. I am goitglloni 

them to summon my carriage. f iF j|| 

SWARNALATA: But, madam, your father is here. He has come to 

to greet the Prince. || 

V jfl 

DEVAYANI ( surprised ): Has he? When did he come? f 

' ■- 1 

(The deafening sound of drums erupt again. Panegyrics. Hosannas by the p 

crowds fill the air. Swarnalata gets excited.) • 

:T. 

SWARNALATA: The Prince has entered the palace. The welcome rites | 
are about to start. Please ... ■ 

DEVAYANI: Tell me. Where is my father? | 

’ ji ■ 

SWARNALATA: I was told he was resting in the Shambhu shrine. 

! v . 

DEVAYANI: Good. That saves me a lot of trouble. 


sharmishtha: I don t know. I don’t know what I am doing here. But 
Devayani, don’t do anything rash. Your temper... 

DEVAYANI: You are a fine one to talk. Do you think I don’t know why 
you have come to me now? You have heard about Father. And 
you are here to prevent me from seeing him. You want to keep 
me trapped in here till the Prince arrives. 

SHARMISHTHA: Yes, perhaps you are right. I don’t know what to do. 
But Devayani, I can sense disaster, I can feel it looming. And 
only you can avert it. At least wait till you have met the Prince 

. and his bride. Talk to them. That may lead to some way out of 
this terrible mess... 

DEVAYANI: I will. But only if you get out of here. I want you out of 
my life. 

SHARMISHTHA: And go where? My father will not accept me. And the 
King has me under watch. 

DEY|YANI: I will not be able to sleep a wink while his hands caress 

. -J!‘ your body. 


p 

(Sharmishtha comes rushing in .) '■ | 

Well, well. Guess who is here. The new queen herself. Aren’t you 
going to welcome the Prince? What are you doing in here? 


itt, 

j ° a ” X Sharmishtha makes a helpless gesture.) 
r Well then. 

(Devayani exits. Sharmishtha looks around, lost. While the above 
conversation is going on, Swarnalata is collecting the pieces of jewellery 
T flung around by Devayani. 

Music is played outside the door. Sharmishtha runs out following 
Devayani as Yayati, Pooru, and Ghitralekha enter. Swarnalata moves to 
a corner and awaits orders. Pooru looks around the room.) 

YAYATI: Where is Her Majesty? 

(Swarnalata does not reply.) 

Did she say where she is going? 

SWARNALATA: The revered Shukracharya was in town. She... 
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POORU: She must be eager to see her father. Fair enough. We can finish 
the remaining formalities. 

YAYATI: The priests will take care of that. You two go and rest. Swarnalata, 
lead them to their chamber. 

POORU: Rest? We have been hanging around outside the city gates for 
two days. Waiting for the right conjunction of stars. (To 
Chitralekha ) Devi, would you please go ahead with your entourage? 

SWARNAJLATA: This way, please... 

(Swarnalata leads Chitralekha out.) 

YAYATI: If you are feeling that energetic, shall we move tg|he assembly 
hall? The ministers will be waiting. They wjiyfling you up to 
date on the affairs of the state. There is sdme ||stu|^ng ijgws 
from the frontiers. H ’ W 


POORU: Oh, I am sure you can take care of it. Why don’t we jujf sit 
here for a while? Perhaps the Queen will return soon. 

YAYATI: If you say so. This has always been your favourite chamber. 

POORU: Yes. Something haunting about it, something beautiful. You 
know they say walls have ears. I wish these walls had vocal chords, 
to sing to me. The few moments in my life I could really call 
happy—they are all associated with this room. 

YAYATI: Your life isn’t over yet. There is plenty of time to enjoy happiness. 

(Pooru smiles sardonically .) 

So how did the wedding ceremony go? I am told your father-in- 
law spared no pains. 

POORU: A ceremony befitting the scion of the Bharata family, I would 
say. The messengers must have given you the official description. 

YAYATI: What do you mean the official description’? 

POORU: I mean the version agreed upon by their court poet and ours. 
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YAYATI: Was there an unofficial version? 

POORU: A personal one. Yes. 

YAYATI: There is a personal angle to everything, usually not very 
pleasant. But you are Prince Pooru, the next Sovereign of the 
land of the Aryas. What matters in our case—yours as well as 
mine—is the public memory of the events. 

POORU: So what a person is going through—within himself— 
doesn’t matter? 

YAYATI: It is our duty to make sure that what we ‘go through’ is the 
experience of our dynasty. It is a dynasty that has produced 
some of the greatest rulers in the history of the world. 

POORU (smiles): The great mystery then surely is how this glorious 
bloodline produced a specimen like me. 

YAYATI: Don’t, Pooru. Don’t start on that again. And don’t tell me you 

' 1 are still striking those adolescent postures. Don’t you know what 

jf our forefathers achieved in their... 

'POORU: I do. I do indeed. How could I not? The hermitage resonated 
with tales of their wonderful deeds—and most of these feats 
were performed, it was carefully pointed out to me, ‘when 
they were so much younger than you’. That was the refrain. It 
was not that I was backward. I was stunted. 

YAYATI (enraged): Who said so? 

POORU: I did. I agreed with them. I had not the slightest inclination to 
follow in the steps of my illustrious forefathers. I found their 
deeds pompous. I was bored by the hermitage, unembarrassedly. 
I wanted to run away from all that it represented: that history, 
those triumphs, those glorious ideals. 

(Pause.) 

I wanted to be back here—in this palace—in this room. 
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YAYATI: Pooru, what do you want? Why ... 

POORU: Here in this room there was something to look for. Something 
to brood over. My mother’s memory. The memory of her face. 
Floating bodyless like the moon. Was she beautiful? 

YAYATI: Yes, she was. I have told you that a hundred times. 

POORU: Of course. And you added, A Bharata prince would not have 
married a woman not beautiful’. Stupid of me to keep asking. But 
I can only sense the face. I keep feeling the need to fill in the details. 

YAYATI: Do you put on this act as a special favour for your father? Or 
has it become your general style? What does your bride think of 
all this? 

POORU: Oh yes. You were asking me about my wlSdiJjjg and I ne M£ r 
answered the question. * C 

(Pause.) . ^ || 

You know Chitralekha’s father had invited princes from all over : 
the country and organized an archery contest for them. (Pause.) 
The contest had to be cancelled at the last moment. 

YAYATI: Did it? Why? 

POORU: Even I didn’t pay attention to the cancellation. If 1 had, I 
wouldn’t have accepted the invitation. The pretence of course 
was that Chitralekha would choose her own mate—the most 
gifted of the princes. But it had been decided long in advance 
that she should marry the Bharata prince, that she was destined 
to become the Empress of Aryavarta. They thought: Ah, well, a 
simple archery contest. It should be child’s play for someone 
from the great dynasty. Then they received reports about my 
skills and quietly dropped the requirement. There was an uproar 
among the invited princes, of course. But the family had made 
up its mind. Actually, they didn’t need me. They needed some 


male figure from this palace. A door-keeper’s statue would have 
done just as well. 

yayati: Who has stuffed your head with such nonsense? 

POORU: Chitralekha. 

(Yayati stares at him, aghast .) 

Yes, she told me. Who else? And why do you call it nonsense? 

( That is the truth. From her birth, she has been groomed for 
this moment and when it arrives, what does she find? Me. 
Gormless me. 

YAYATI: Surely she didn’t say that? 

POORU: No, she did not. Actually, when she was recounting all the 
confusion I had managed to create in their plans, she was 
laughing. Not at me. But at her own family. At their pretensions. 
Their eagerness to snare me. That is what I like about her: she is 
fS^fejgintelligent, loving, full of fun; but also honest and practical. She 
jaccepts me as I am, a fact to live with. 

(JYiwse.) 

But deep down, I can sense her disenchantment. She deserved 
someone worthy of her. Under the circumstances, I couldn’t have 
made a more felicitous choice. She wants a son. And so do I. 

yayati: Good. It is gratifying to know you realize you owe the 
family something. 

POORU: I want to have a son so she will have no grumble against me. 
Nor will anyone else. I can place him in her arms, under your 
tender care and leave. He can take after his ancestors. 

' YAYATI: And you? 

POORU: How shall I put it? My forefathers were the great eagles, keen¬ 
eyed, hovering regally in the clouds. I shall seek to be a worm. 
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YAYATI: And do you think that is easy? 

POORU: I would have to find out, wouldn’t I? 

YAYATI: I had a charioteer. He was married to this maid, Swarnalata. 
One day, suddenly, he decided to become a worm. Went 
berserk—women, drinks, asceticism, opiates. Nothing brought 
him peace of mind. Finally he committed suicide. 

POORU: This Swarna’s husband? 


(Yayati nods.) 

I remember him. He used to play with us. But she is dressed as 
a married woman. 

YAYATI: She probably hasn’t been told. ,. rl |p' 


POORU: Another lie? M Jp 

YAYATI: Or perhaps she was told and would not accept it.lidpn^know. 1 
leave these things to my officers. But you, where will y6u $|? 

POORU: I don’t know: that is the most exciting part of it. 

YAYATI: But surely you must. If you want to go away, where do you 
want to go? 

POORU: There you are. You think everyone has a readymade answer. 
I just want to go somewhere where I can sit quietly and ask 
myself questions. Just ask questions. Not seek answers. Ask 
questions of myself. I should be quite content if I found the 
right question. Just one. 

(A longer pause.) 

I could do it in this room, I know. But in .this palace I’ll never be 
left alone. 

YAYATI: So? 

POORU: Nothing. (Smiles.) We seem to have reached our usual point, 
of silence—faster than usual. 
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YAYATI: Shall we move to the assembly hall? 

POORU ( ignoring him): I love this room. I want to live in this room. 
Actually, I had asked for it to be our chamber. 

YAYATI:. That was the plan. But things went wrong. I’m sorry. We have 
got another room ready for you. But if you insist, we can 
have this room done up for you. 


POORU: No, no. What I wanted to know was: can Chitralekha use 
that other room while I use this one——for just one evening? 

YAYATI (scandalized) : What are you talking about? Do you want to keep 
your bride away from you? 

POORU: No, I don t. But just now—when she stepped in here—suddenly 
it was like a violation of this air. Desecration. This room is mine. 
It is a sanctum that belongs to me—only me—and my memories. 
I don’t want a third person to come in. At least, not today. 

w hl you explain that to her? No one else can. 

po 9# : 1W1 H* There is so much I haven’t told her. About my mother’s 
m ^ Jste. About the deathly silence which surrounds that face. I 
^ haven t warned her that no one talks about my mother in this 
palace: she is a conundrum. Untouchable. 

YAYATI: Not untouchable. ItwasTTwell, a little distasteful. 

POORU: Distasteful? My mother? 

YAYATI: All right. You are a man now. You might as well know. 

(Pause. Pooru waits expectantly.) 

I met her on one of my military campaigns. I had never seen 
anyone so beautiful—ethereal. She seemed one of the gentlest, 
most loving creatures one could imagine. Everyone loved her 
and I married her. She gave me a son and I made her my Senior 
| Queen, And then, suddenly she changed. She started to scream 
and curse as though she had gone mad, when actually she hadn’t. 
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]K/ery lucidly, she would explain to me her plan—which was to 

Ml m ake life intolerable for everyone in the palace. 

POORU (smiling): Lovely. And then? 

YAYATl: Her last days were not happy. She was bed-ridden and even 
from there she continued to spew out her virulence. It was 
only in her last few moments that she told me the truth. She 
was a rakshasa woman and the Aryas had destroyed her home 
and hearth. She was bent on vengeance and the inferno she 
had created was her way of celebrating her success. She had 
made sure that the Crown prince of the Bharatas had rakshasa 
blood in him. The Aryas would be ruled by a ... 

'-if 

( V/mMCesfora word .) 

^ TOQRU: Sayj t . A half-caste. A mongrel. And that is mejj — £r 

faffiTTTWewefeTi^ days. Meijf|^ 1 j|ii s|p- 

it now. Today I would not hold a person’s rakshasa ongmMgagist 
her. And yet... 

POORU: And yet even today no one knows that the Prince of the Aryas 
has polluted blood in his veins. How absolutely terrible! How 

|l excruciatingly thrilling! 

(fl bursts into laughter. And then as suddenly he turns on his father.) 

But why didn’t you tell me all this before? Why did you hide the 
truth while my need for it festered and suppurated? You didn’t 
mind destroying my life for the sake of a lie? God! I despise you 
all. 1 loathe you and your hypocrisy... 

(Sharmishtha comes running in. She falls at Pooru s feet.) 

SHARMISHTHA: Please, please. Prince. Only you can save His Majesty 
now. Please, hurry up and go. You mustn’t waste time. 

POORU: Who are you? 

YAYATI: What is this, Sharmishtha? What has happened to you? 
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(Pooru reacts to her name.) 

SHARMISHTHA: There is no time to explain, sir. Please go. Before they 
leave town. 

YAYATI: They? Who is £ they’? Have you gone mad? 

SHARMISHTHA: The revered Shukracharya and Devayani. They are 
about to... 

POORU: But why are they leaving? What has happened, Father? 

SHARMISHTHA: Shukracharya is so incensed he has cursed His Majesty. 
Only you can save the situation now. 

POORU - YAYATI: Curse? 

YAYATI: What did you say? Curse? What curse? Why? Come on. Speak up. 

SHARMISHTHA: Go, Prince. Hurry up and go. 

YAYATI (angry): Sharmishtha. 

!i^I#i|MISHTHA: He has placed a curse on His Majesty—that he will 
. libse his youth and become decrepit by nightfall. I fell to his feet. 

: • I begged him to remember that His Majesty had saved Devayani’s 
life. But he wouldn’t listen. 

YAYATI (genuinely baffled): Curse? Why? What have I done? Why should 
he curse me? 

SHARMISHTHA: Please, hurry. 

POORU (lost): Me? Me? 

SHARMISHTHA: Only you can save the situation now. Please. Go. 

(Pooru, baffled, goes out.) 

YAYATI: Is this true? Or is this another one of your tricks? Why? 

SHARMISHTHA: It is Devayani, sir. He is angry that you have 
humiliated her. 

YAYATI: But I have not. She is my queen. Where have I humiliated her? 
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SHARMISHTHA: I tried to warn you ... 

YAYATI: This is outrageous. I shall go and catch that wizened old fool 
by his beard and demand ... 

SHARMISHTHA: No, pleas£ don’t. That will only make things worse. 

YAYATI (in a daze): Old age! Decrepitude! By nightfall! And then? Then 
what? Sharmishtha. You s he-devil ! You are the cause of all this. 
You are responsible. Vou trapped me with your wiles. 

SHARMISHTHA: Please, don’t lose heart. I am sure the prince will 
succeed in appeasing Shukracharya. He will get the curse 
annulled. He is his grandson after all. ; 

YAYATI: And I wait here, helplessly, till he gets that dojgjff? A dessicated 
fool on the one side, who can’t see beyqplrtff silly offspring. | 
And on the other, a youth still wet behind the ears, wiw^rfises J 
his father. No, I had better go and... JF ,|p r ^ 

SHARMISHTHA: Please, sir. Listen to me at least now. Have patietjii^e. j 

YAYATI: Patience? Patience of a man falling into a bottomless pit. | 
Patience? The deafening rush of emptiness. What can be more | 
terrible than that? And suppose Pooru fails? Suppose that | 
shrivelled mendicant refuses to listen to reason? | 

SHARMISHTHA: So what? I 

YAYATI: What do you mean by that ‘so what ? Tj 

SHARMISHTHA: No one can escape old age. You have just hastened its • 
arrival. Let us accept it. Let us go away from the city. I’ll comei 

with you. I’ll share the wilderness with you. g 

YAYATI: No, no, you cannot possibly imagine the horror of it. You wil| 
always be an outsider. An outsider to my anguish, to my grief, to j 
my nightmare. You can only watch. With such care, with such| 
pride, I had gathered the rarest moments of my life in my palmj 
like precious stones. So I could play with them. Relive themj 
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Juggle them. And suddenly, they explode, each moment hurtling 
through my muscle and bones like a meteorite. 

sharmishtha: Everything has been a game for you so far. An object 
of diversion, to be used and discarded. But there are things far 
more important. Let us go and seek them in solitude. 

yasati: Solitude? What are you talking about? 1 don't want solitude I 
can t bear it. I want people around me. Queens, ministers, armies, 
enemies, the populace. I love them all. Solitude? The very thought 
IS repulsive. If I have to know myself, Sharmishtha, I have to be 
young. I must have my youth. 

(He s ,ts down on the bed and starts feeling the mattress, like a blind man 

searching for a lost object.) 

SHARMISHTHA: Sir, what are you doing? 

|g»Ti : I am trying to recapture my youth. Moments when I handed 

fi . Pam ' “° memS Whe " 1 sk “8 h ‘“«<* en *nu«s> razed hostile 

i : JPj ieS ° 1 e 8 rou nd, made my queens writhe in pain and 

.. ^T a . , they lau?h and make love to me in gratitude. 

!?'■' Why do 1 thmk of those moments now, Sharmishtha? Why do 
moments of tears and torture and blood seem priceless? 

S|harmishtha: So it was my tears that attracted you. 

pin: Have I upset you? You won’t hold it against me, will you? I 
j|, uited it out because I hunger for them again. But you won’t let 
jp; me 8°>y° u ? You won’t abandon me? 

KmishTHA: I have given myself to you. There is no going back. 

pfc: Sharmishtha, where is Pooru? Why isn’t he back? He must be 
H ce e ratin g his youth, his chance to rule the world. He has 
I raksha^a blood in his veins, do you know? How could we have 
I trusted him? The sight of me fills him with repugnance. 

pMISHTHA: Calm yourself, please. Shall I go and look for him? 
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YAYATI: No, please. No. Don t leave me alone. 

SHARM1SHTHA: Who is there? Swarna! 

SWARNALATA (enters): Yes, madam? 

YAYATI: Where is the Prince? Have you seen him? 

SWARNALATA: He is in the outer courtyard, sir. He seems to be on his 
way here. 

YAYATI: What is he waiting for? Does he expect to be welcomed with 
conch shells and drums? (To Sharmishtha) 1 told you. He must 
be exulting at the turn of events, indulging in to fantasies of 

the future. .=§’ 

SWARNALATA: Pardon me, Your Majesty. 

agitated. He was in consultation with the .I 

YAYATI: Here I am on a bed of burning coals and he 

confabulating. Ask him to come in. Immediately Tell%,_ J 

order him to come. 

(Swarnalata exits.) 

But so soon? How is it that he is back so soon? And why is he 
talking to the ministers? Sharmishtha, didr J Jf* *°Y* 
Shukracharya? Has he come back empty handed. What then, 
Sharmishtha? What do I do then? What do I do? 

(The stage darkens.) 


Act Three 

Only a short time later. Yayati and Sharmishtha. Pooru enters. 

YAYATI: What happened, Pooru? Why are you late? 

POORU: By the time I reached the Shambhu shrine, the revered 
Shukracharya had left with his daughter. A disciple was waiting 

if! for me. He gave me the message. 

d? 

mUl ' 

YAYATI: What message? Has the curse been lifted? 

pooru: In recognition of the fact that you saved Devayani from starving 
to death in the well, Shukracharya has relented and said that the 
curse of instant decrepitude will not have its effect on you— 

YAYATI (triumphant): It will not? He has withdrawn the curse then? 

POORU: —the curse will not have its effect on you if a young man agrees 
to take it upon himself and offers his youth to you in exchange. 

(Pause. Yayati heaves a sigh of immense relief. Slowly but gleefully he rubs 

his palms .) 

YAYATI: That is good news. That is good news indeed. So I don’t lose 
my youth, thank god. What a relief! So you see, Sharmishtha. 
You were asking me to accept the curse as though that was the 
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end of everything. You wanted me to turn my back on life. But 
even a dotard like Shukracharya can see reason. 

{Looks at them and sees no sign of joy in them.) 

Why do you look so gloomy? Aren’t you happy that I have escaped 
a fate worse than death? Don’t you feel any happiness, any joy at 
my escape from the blight? Why are you silent? Am I doing 
something wrong? 

POORU: The question, Father, is who will accept the curse from you. 

YAYATI: Oh that! Surely that is not a serious question. Surely there is no 
shortage of men who will come out to take over their king’s 
burden. They are my people. They love me. Surely thly will not 
hesitate to step forward. 


SHARMISHTHA: Why should they? Why should thef| tdPi MPiP 
themselves the scourge you have brought upon yoursll|?PupeegF 
sir. Let us not look around for the fool or the yogi who is sliiki|| 
holy martyrdom. Let us go ... . 

YAYATI: Go? You are out of your mind. You want me to spurn the hand 
Shukracharya has extended and crawl into the funeral pyre? 
You want me to be dependent on you, don’t you? You trapped 
me once and you want me to stay trapped, clinging to you for 
survival. Woman, will you never give up your demonic 
machinations? Get out of my sight. Out. 

POORU: Father— 

YAYATI: You be quie t. This conniving barbarian ... 

POORU: Could you please leave us, madam— 

SHARMISHTHA: Let me be here— 

POORU (to Sharmishtha ): Please, do me a favour. Please. 

(Sharmishtha exits .) 

YAYATI: Yes? What do you want to say? 
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POORU: It is not a question of what I want to say. It is a question 
of fact. 

YAYATI: What fact? 

POORU: No one is willing to accept the curse. Your curse. 

YAYATI: No one? What do you mean by no one? My dear subjects for 
whose sake I have faced a thousand deaths? 

POORU: They say they have seen you enjoy the glory you thereby earned. 
(Pause.) 

Actually, some even pointed out that they had paid taxes and 
tributes for your services. 

WATt: Someone actually dared say that? And you didn’t have them 
lashed publicly for their insolence? Ask the soldiers. 

(No reply.) 

' " l|They are trained to lay down their lives for me. 

POQJtU: I suppose it would have been easier if I were offering them 
death, rather than decrepitude. 

YAYATI: Their kith and kin will be looked after. They will live like the 
royalty. Not just riches, Pooru. Let them think of the glory and 
. the fame. The world will look up to them with reverence. 

POORU: Or perhaps laugh behind their backs? 

YAYATI: Why? Are deeds of glory dead in this world? Has the world 
become so cynical, so corrupted that there is no place for... for... 

(He is lost for words. Pooru waits patiently.) 

1 am not trying to shun old age, Pooru. I am not that foolish. 

I know it is inevitable. Let me have my normal term of youth. I 

shall take back the curse and whatever comes with it after a 
few years. 

POORU: I offered all that. 
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YAYATI: And they didn’t trust your word? 

POORU: Trust? Glory? Sacrifice? Who was there to discuss the big words 
with? They refused to talk to me. Or even to listen, as though mere 
listening would fetter them to some unknown commitment. 
They retreated even as I approached them. As if I was offering 
them plague. 

YAYATI: I don’t believe it! They are here to welcome you, their 
next sovereign. 

POORU: All that was before Devayani met her father. The drama was 
acted out before the thousands assembled outside. The weeping 
and the cursing was there for everyone to see, but not many could 
have heard what was said. You know how it is. As Igljpped out, 

I could almost see whispers snaking through^ jtowds. And 
then they see me rushing about, in despera|j? search of 
Shukracharya. That must have confirmed their worst fears, foe:” 
all you know, by now the malediction may have translrm|I 
itself into the curse of death. % 

YAYATI: What shall I do, Pooru? What am I to do? Go. Go and talk to 
Shukracharya. Try to convince him ... 

(Pause.) 

POORU: Why don’t you do ... 

YAYATI: Why don’t I do what? 

POORU: Do as Mother suggests. 

YAYATI: Mother? What Mother? 

POORU: Sharmishtha. Take her advice. Accept the inevitable. 

YAYATI: Don’t. Don’t please go on as though you cannot understand. 
It is the crushing suddenness of it—not being given a chance. 
Don’t you see the arbitrariness of it all? To be hurled into an 
unchangeable future—without warning, without a chance to 
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redeem one’s pledges to life? You can stumble down a road 
without lights, Pooru. But to go on where there is no hope. 
That’s unthinkable. 

(He bursts into sobs. Pooru watches him with immense compassion. Then 

in a matter-of-fact voice ) 

POORU: There is one person who is willing to take on the curse. 

YAYATI: There is? Why didn’t you say so? Who is it? 

POORU: A worm, aspiring to outdo the eagles. 

(For a moment, Yayati stares uncomprehending. Then as the import of 

Pooru’s remark strikes home ) 

YAYATI: Shut up, fool. I... I refuse to talk to you. 

(Rushes out. Pooru stands, staring in his direction. Sharmishtha 

§, comes in.) 

I! 

S' .^SKARMISHTHA: Where is he gone? What happened, Pooru? 

v Tail 

III 

POORU: Before I answer that question, may I ask you something? 
^“’i^armishtha: Yes. 

POORU: Before I came here, I had heard a lot of unkind tales about 
you. How you had turned this palace into a noxious pit for those 
living in it. And I came rearing to meet you, to join in your rebellion 
against this stuffy palace. And what do I see? You love him. You 
actually love Father. I had never imagined a person could be 
capable of that. You are offering to share his wretched fate. I 
can’t understand it. 

SHARMISHTHA (laughs): I suppose it is a little bizarre. I suspect even 
your father finds it so. But I don’t know whether I’ll make sense... 

POORU: I could try. 

SHARMISHTHA: All he has to do, to get out of this situation, is to let go 
of me. Send me away. But he won’t think of it. 
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POORU (laughs): This is what moulting must feel like. Everything has 
suddenly started making sense. And can I ask a favour of you? 

SHARMISHTHA: Yes? 

POORU: Could you please ask Chitralekha to come here to this chamber? 
I... need her here. 


SHARMISHTHA: Of course, I will. But tell me what happened with your 
father. He wouldn’t even look at me— 

POORU (slowly): There is a person willing—indeed keen—to accept 
his curse. But Father was not ready to hear the name. In point of 
fact, I didn’t even need to mention the name. 


SHARMISHTHA: Who is it? 
POORU: Me. 


A* 

| JP 

nirlitvl 


SHARMISHTHA: No, no, no, you can’t. That is utter stupidity! Pootjp” 
the desire for self-sacrifice is a rank perversion. 1:j ' | 

POORU: I want to root myself back in my family. I want to realize the 
vision that drove my ancestors. 

SHARMISHTHA: What about Chitralekha? 

POORU: I am like an infant on the brink of birth. Please don’t shove 
me back with that name. 


(Suddenly collapses and tries to hold himself up. Sharmishtha rushes to 
his help .) 


SHARMISHTHA: What is it, Pooru? 

POORU (laughs): The curse, Mother. The spasms of imminent birth. 
(The stage darkens.) 


I 


Act Four 


Night. There are only a few clay lamps burning; the room is therefore 
very dimly lit. 

- Chitralekha is standing near the window looking out. She is obviously 
| bored and plays with a little object in her hand. Swarnalata enters. 


f WARpALATA: Madam— 

■ CHITRALEKHA (startled out of her reverie): Yes? 

SWARNALATA: I just came to check the oil in the lamps. I thought you 
might be asleep. 



CHITRALEKHA: I dozed off when the drums were thundering. They 
suddenly fell silent and woke me up. 

swarnalata: Thousands have gathered out there... 

CHITRALEKHA: Yes. And they are all so silent! In my city, only ten have 
to come together and there is a riot. You can’t imagine what it 
would be like with this many. 

SWARNALATA: Our crowds can be boisterous too. 

CHITRALEKHA: Then why are they so quiet? I was wondering ... I 
mean ... Well, let us forget it. Customs can be so varied. But do 
you know what I found in this chamber? 
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(She holds out the object in her palm. Swarnalata reacts.) 

SWARNALATA: Where did you find that? 

CHITRALEKHA: Here, beside the leg of the bed. Isn’t this the pendant 
from the marriage thread of the Bharata queens? 

(.Swarnalata nods.) 


I had seen so many paintings of it. Heard so many descriptions. 
Had always wanted to possess it. But I never thought it would 


come my way in this fashion. 


(Smiles.) 

SWARNALATA ( upset): Please don’t ask me about it, Madam J don’t know 

how to... JF 

„ ;i 'i iiiF"! 

CHITRALEKHA: That’s all right. What is your name? !| J' 

SWARNALATA: Swarnalata. .£ r 

CHITRALEKHA: I had a maid of that name back home. A very||iice „ 
person. Witty, alert. And active. " :iE * s3::r 

swarnalata: Well, then, the name is obviously the only thing we have 
in common. 


CHITRALEKHA: I am sure not. But it is a comfort to have someone with 
a familiar name. Makes one feel at home. Would you mind if I 
called you Swaru? 

SWARNALATA ( agitated ): Please don’t, madam. Please. Anything but that. 


(Pause.)- 

CHITRALEKHA: Sorry. I have upset you. I didn’t mean to. 

SWARNALATA: It’s just... just... 

CHITRALEKHA: This stillness. So many thousands. Standing in frozen 
silence. Waiting for something. For what? It has something to 
do with the curse of Shukracharya, doesn’t it? 
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swarnalata ( taken aback): Oh, you have heard about it, madam? I 
wasn’t informed. Yes, it has. 

CHITRALEKHA: Pushpa, my personal maid from my mother’s house, 
found out and told me about it. I was distressed, of course. But 
not for long. After all, I belong to the Bharata family now. Their 
problems are mine too. 

SWARNALATA: I wish the problems had waited a little longer. 

CHITRALEKHA (pointing to the crowds outside ): I suppose everyone out 
there has come to know of these problems too? And therefore 
this silence? 

swarnalata: Why don’t you rest, madam? I’ll come again a little later. 

CHITRALEKHA: More rest? If you go away now, I shall have no company. 
Except of course for this pendant. Tell me, is it true that Pushpa 
and my other maids have been sent out to see the illuminations 
in the city? 

|pflMse.) 

^SWARNALATA: No, madam. They have been housed in the eastern wing 
of the palace. 

CHITRALEKHA: How far is it? Would they hear me if I called out? 

SWARNALATA: No. They won’t. 

CHITRALEKHA: I thought SO. 

SWARNALATA: I shouldn’t worry about them, madam. If you come and 
stand in this corner, I could point out to you the famous 
landmarks of the city. 

CHITRALEKHA: No, thanks. I tried that earlier. But my eyes kept returning 
to the faces. They look so eerie in the flickering light of the torches. 

(Laughs.) 

Sit down. Let us talk. Yes, why don’t you tell me a story instead? 
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SWARNALATA: Story? What story is there to narrate? It is all being acted 
out, right in front of our eyes. 

CHITRALEKHA: No, no. I meant a tale of some distant land. 

SWARNALATA: Forgive me. But this is probably not the right time for it. 

CHITRALEKHA: Why not? 

SWARNALATA: Because it is your nuptial evening. 

CHITRALEKHA: What is the connection? 

SWARNALATA: After a point, every story that matters has something to 
do with nuptials. 

(Chitralekha lai4ghs. But not Swarnalata.) _ 

CHITRALEKHA: Then let us talk of something else. You kn^W about me. 
Probably more than I do. So tell me about yourselE II JfF A 

SWARNALATA: Me? My story has only two lines. If 

CHITRALEKHA: You got married. And then lived happily ever after? 

SWARNALATA: The first line is correct. And the second... well, perhaps. 
But so far as I know, I got married. Then my husband left me 
and went away. 

CHITRALEKHA: Oh, I am sorry. 

SWARNALATA (laughs): Nothing apocalyptic. He left me after ten years 
of marriage. 

CHITRALEKHA: Where did he go? 

SWARNALATA: He got tired of life. Not that he was ever at home very 
much. He was His Majesty's charioteer. Used to accompany His 
Majesty on his expeditions. 

CHITRALEKHA: And? 

(There is a thunderous eruption of the drums and conch shells. Startled 


by its suddenness and ferocityChitralekha runs to the window. 

Swarnalata bursts out crying.) 

CHITRALEKHA: What’s that? What’s that for? 

SWARNALATA: I shouldn’t have agreed to this. I should have sent someone 
else. I didn’t have the courage to face you, but I wanted to see you. 
I couldn’t tell you what I came here to tell. I should never have 
agreed. I should have sent someone who had faith in all this.... 

CHITRALEKHA (irritated): What is wrong with you? Stop wailing, I tell 
you. Stop it, instantly. What were you supposed to tell me? 

SWARNALATA: I will, madam. I will. But... 

CHITRALEKHA: Stop whining, you silly woman. You are getting on 
my nerves. 

j| SWARNALATA: Curse me, madam. I don’t mind. Not a soul offered to 
|f' , accept the King’s curse. Then ... 

^ cjfTRALEKHA: Yes? Go on. 

•X!•• ■ •; • jgWARNAiATA: One person. 

CHITRALEKHA: Who was it? 

swarnalata: The Prince, madam. Young Pooru. Your husband. He has 
agreed to take on his father’s old age. That’s why these revelries, 
madam, this flourish and fanfare ... these, these ... 

(Chitralekha stands, stunned.) 

Cry, madam, please. Don’t hold back your tears. Nothing is more 
harmful than suppressed tears. 

(Long silence.) 

CHITRALEKHA: Cry? Why should I cry? I should laugh. I should cheer... 
except that I have been so unfair to him. So cruelly unjust. I 
thought he was an ordinary man. What a fool I have been! How 
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utterly blind! I am the chosen one and I... Which other woman 
has been so blessed? Why should I shed tears? 

SWARNALATA: Perhaps I meant tears of joy. But why now? Why... 

CHITRALEKHA: No, it is just as well. I don’t know how long I would 
have gone on being unfair to him. Now I only have my idiocy to 
blame. I am so happy. 

SWARNALATA: May that happiness last for ever. Madam, I forgot ... I 
had come to inform you ... The drums were to announce that 
the Prince is on his way here. 

CHITRALEKHA: Is he? How stupid you are! If you hadn’t made such a 
song and dance about it, I would have rushedji him and thrown 
myself at his feet. Is he on his way? Be Qp^pw. 

SWARNALATA: Yes, madam. 

(She starts extinguishing the lamps one by one.) 

CHITRALEKHA: What are you doing? 

SWARNALATA: There should be no lights on the first night in thVL 
nuptial chamber. 

CHITRALEKHA: Leave a couple of them burning. I want to dazzle my 
eyes with his glory. 

(Music outside. Excited ) 

Here he is! Off you go. 

(Swarnalata leaves a couple of lamps burning in a corner and moves out.) 

SWARNALATA: I shall be outside. Please call me if you need me. 

(Pooru comes in. His face cannot be seen in the dark but he is bent double. 

When he speaks, his voice is feeble and quivers with exhaustion. 

Swarnalata is about to help him when Chitralekha takes him over, almost 

possessively. Swarnalata exits. Chitralekha seats him on the bed.) 
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POORU: Chitra... 

chitralekha: Please relax, sir. The silly maid has plunged the room 
into darkness. 

POORU: Chitra... 

CHITRALEKHA: Yes, I am here. 

POORU: Forgive me, please. 

CHITRALEKHA: But why? 

POORU: I didn’t consult you. 

CHITRALEKHA: Hush now. I was a fool, blind to your greatness. I didn’t 
realize my good fortune. 

POORU: This is no ordinary old age, devi. This is decrepitude. The sum 
total of Father’s transgressions. The burden of the whole dynasty, 
perhaps, I couldn’t take it on without your help. 

CHITRALEKHA: Of course I am there with you. I have no life apart from 
you. I want none. 

POORU: I feel empty. Shrivelled. 

CHITRALEKHA: You don’t have to explain anything to me. I am so privileged. 

(She goes and picks up a lamp and brings it to him.) 

POORU: No light, please. It hurts my eyes. I can’t... 

CHITRALEKHA: I want to perform the arati. May I? fust once? Only for 
a moment. Please. To welcome you into my heart... 

POORU: All right... Make it quick, please. 

(Heaves an exhausted sigh. Chitralekha takes the lamp to his face and 

moves it in a circle in front of it, performing an arati. The flame casts its 

light upon his face. His withered features look even more terrifying in the 

dim light. Chitralekha screams and drops the lamp to the floor.) 
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POORU: Devi, devi... 

CHITRALEKHA ( screaming ): Please don’t come near me. Go out. Please, 
please. Don’t touch me ... 

POORU: But you said ... 

CHITRALEKHA: I don’t know anything. Don’t ask me. Forgive me, but 
please ... please, get out of here. At once. Swaru ... 

(Swarnalata comes in running . Pooru gets up slowly.:) 

Swarnalata: Madam... 


CHITRALEKHA: Take him out. Right now. Please. 

(Swarnalata leads Pooru out Pooru lets her, without a word. ChitraiMha 
collapses on to the bed and bursts into a crying fit. Swarnala tm sits 


by her and gently pats her on her head. Chitralekha reacts .) 




CHITRALEKHA: Don’t touch me. I am a sinner. Kill me please. But leavit' 
me alone. Go out and ... 


SWARNALATA: Now, now. Don’t blame yourself. 

chitralekha: I don’t deserve the Prince. I am unworthy of him. 
But... but what am I to do, Swaru? I couldn’t help myself. I can’t 
take it. I can’t. 


SWARNALATA: Go on. Cry. Don’t stop yourself now. It’s all right. Don’t 
blame yourself. Just let go ... 

(Chitralekha bursts into renewed sobs as Swarnalata goes and shuts the 
window and comes and sits next to her. Takes Chitralekha in her arms 
and caresses her like a child.) 

CHITRALEKHA: Please. Say something. Scold me. Punish me. Say 
anything. I can’t bear the silence. 


SWARNALATA: I know. I know the terror of silence. 
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I started to tell you about myself, but didn’t. Couldn’t bring myself 
to. But even my story is not as terrifying as ... as your situation. 

I was my father’s only child. He was not very well-to-do. 
Didn t have enough money to engage a proper teacher for me. 
So he persuaded a poor brahmin to teach me in return for a free 
meal a day. My teacher was naturally anxious that the news of 
this arrangement should not get around. So he would come to 
our house after dark, teach me, stay the night with us, and leave 
early next morning. I was a keen student. I learnt well and when 
I came of age, I was married off. 

I couldn’t have prayed for a nicer husband. All he wanted 
Was for me to be happy. He showered me with endearments, 
with love, with gifts. It was ‘My Swaru—’, ‘My darling Swaru—’ 
every minute. 

Then, one day, he came to know about my teacher. 
II Misgivings sprouted in his mind. I told him there was no basis 
0 his doubts. I begged and pleaded. If there was the slightest 
ev l e nce for his apprehension, he would have forgiven me. But 
ft, was none - Doubt grew into suspicion and then slowly 

'^BWWsted itself into an obsession, a laceration he had no means 


of controlling. 

As months passed and the disease spread, I could see him 
tossing and turning in his bed. And yet there was not the slightest 
abatement in his love for me. There was also his conviction that 
I was innocent. He began to look for solutions to his torment. To 
revenge himself on me by indulging in women, in drinks, in the 
campaigns. And he hated himself for inflicting this torture on me. 
And the more I loved him, the more venomously he hated me 
and himself. 

At last I decided I had to help him out. I still shudder when 
I think of it. One night as he was moaning in his sleep, I woke 
him up and admitted that my teacher had seduced me. 


CHITRALEKHA: You lied? 
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SWARNALATA: I described the scene in convincing detail. My husband 
smiled at me, turned on his side and for the first time in 
many years, fell into deep sleep. With that, Swarnalata’s story 
too ended. But not Swaru’s private hell. He disappeared next 
morning. I haven’t seen him since. I still deck myself up as a 
married woman. Our house awaits his return: every one of his 
possessions in its place, exactly as he left it. But if he doesn’t 
return, I hope he at least found peace in death. That is the great 
thing about death, isn’t it? The assurance of peace, the deliverance 
from uncertainty? 

{She takes out Sharmishtha’s vial of poison ,) 

CHITRALEKHA: What is it? ,# 

SWARNALATA: The vial of poison which SharmishthaidSiifr](^d. I 

found it as I was cleaning the room this afternoon. It prdtois S:_.. 
instant death—release from living hell. But I don’t have 
courage it takes. 

CHITRALEKHA: Can I see it? 

(Swarnalata gives her the vial of poison.) 

SWARNALATA: I have been churning out this old tale, for I can’t think 
of another tale with which to divert you. We are alone in our 
unhappiness, devi. Sometimes a distant cry from another 
unhappy soul—it helps. 

(Yayati and Sharmishtha call out from outside.) 

YAYATI: Who is there? 
sharmishtha: Swarna... 

SWARNALATA (leaping up): The King! j 

CHITRALEKHA: Now? 

SWARNALATA ( shouts ): Sir ... ; ,j 
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CHITRALEKHA: Tell them I don’t want to see anyone now. 

SWARNALATA: You will have to face them some time. Later won’t make 
it any better. 

CHITRALEKHA: Yes. You are right. I must thank God that I met 
you, Swaru. 

swarnalata: There is nothing to fear. It cannot get much worse 
than this. 


(Yayati enters . Swarnalata exits. A pause.) 
YAYATI (kindly): What have you done, child? 
CHITRALEKHA: Forgive me... 


yayati: This is no time for recriminations. My heart goes out to you. 

But you are an educated woman, versed in the arts, trained in 
“g warfare. You could have displayed more self-control. Now act in 
f .jJ** § anner worthy of an Anga princess and Bharata queen. Act so 
, th| generations to come may sing your glory and Pooru’s. 


My blood froze when I heard your scream. I was panic-stricken 
lest you bring the names of both our families into disrepute. But 
nothing is beyond repair. Go, welcome Prince Pooru back. You 
don’t know how grateful the people will be to you. Go. Escort 
him back. 


(No reaction.) 

Chitralekha— 


CHITRALEKHA: No. 


YAYATI: What do you mean? 

CHITRALEKHA: I will not let my husband step back into my bedroom 
unless he returns a young man. 
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YAYATI (calmly): I hope you realize where you are. This is the palace of 
the Bharata’s. I can order you—not as your father-in-law, but as 
your ruler—to take him in and you will have to obey. But I am 
not doing that. I request you—I plead with you—not to act in a 
manner that will bring ignominy on us all. 

CHITRALEKHA: Let him come. I shall leave the kingdom. 

YAYATI: Do you remember the vow you took not so long ago—with 
the gods as your witnesses, in the presence of the holy fire? That 
you would walk in the path marked by his footprints: whether 
home or into the wilderness ... 

CHITRALEKHA: Or into the funeral pyre? nu 

YAYATI ( horrified ): Hold your tongue! You dare indulge in levitf about 
your husband’s death? J| r!ffli:ijifa . 

“8- ij!*' ny ”h 

CHITRALEKHA (flaring up): I did not push him to the edge of the pyre, 
sir. You did. You hold forth on my wifely duties. What about 
your duty to your son? Did you think twice before foisting your 
troubles on a pliant son? 

YAYATI (shouts): Chitra! Take care ... 

CHITRALEKHA: Sir! This is my chamber. Only my husband has the right 
to come in here without my permission. Or to shout out my 
name when he pleases. I am not aware I have allowed anyone 
else that freedom. 

YAYATI: I apologize. I ... 

CHITRALEKHA: Yes, I was keen to become your daughter-in-law. But so 
were you to accept me as one. Even apart from my family, because 
of my accomplishments, because of what I am. And now you want 
me to meekly yield to your demands? 

YAYATI: I am sorry. I shouldn’t have raised my voice. But please, try and 
understand. I know I have caused you grief. But I am confused, 
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lost. The last few hours have been so traumatic, I feel myself on 
the brink of insanity. Let me explain. 

CHITRALEKHA: I came here today as your new daughter-in-law. And 
do you know what gifts welcomed me in my chamber? First, this— 
from the mother-in-law who has discarded me. A pendant from 
her marriage necklace. 

(Shows him the pendant.) 

And this from the mother-in-law to be. A vial of poison. 

(She tosses the two objects on the bed. Yayati stares at her, lost for words. 
Then, almost to himself) 


YAYATI: Please try to understand. I am whatever I am. I am the king. 
There is no me if there are no subjects, no people. I cannot forget 
my duty by them and at this moment my duty is to ensure that 
the forces of chaos will not overwhelm them. 


jll CljjTRALEKHA: Is that the choice now—the forces of chaos on the one 
'“tjjde and my husband’s youth on the other? 

(genuinely anguished): I swear to you it never occurred to me that 
he would accept the curse. I was dumbfounded when he told me. 


Even now I am willing to take it back on my shoulders. What father 
would wish such a fate on his son? Pooru took it on of his own 


free will. Without a word from me. Without saying a word to me. 


(She listens transfixed.) 


I had looked forward to presenting you and Pooru with a peaceful, 
prosperous kingdom. Unfortunately, recently, unexpected troubles 
have started brewing in corners of my realm. Enemies on the 
border, rebellious forest tribes, the prospect of a famine, the danger 
of rakshasa depredation. I tried discussing these problems with 
him. But he is not interested. That is where I need your help. 


CHITRALEKHA: My help? 
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YAYATI: Pooru lacks the experience to tackle these problems. 

(Pause .) 

Actually, more than the experience, he lacks the will, the desire. 
Instead of welcoming the responsibilities of a king—and of a 
householder—he has welcomed senility. Within a fortnight of 
his marriage. Why? 

CHITRALEKHA (with her head bowed, quietly ): Modesty requires that I 
claim not to understand the question. But since it has been asked 
and since it is now the most important question in my life, let me 
state that I consider myself immensely fortunate in having found 
such a husband. The last fifteen days have been among the 
happiest in my life. He is warm, considerate, and loving.:} have 
grown up amidst kshatriya arrogance. His gentlenesses like a 
waft of cool breeze. jf .. 

(Pause.) A 

As a wife I am happy—indeed blessed. 

YAYATI: What then is he trying to run away from? 

CHITRALEKHA: Has my husband been complaining against me? Some 
lapse on my part... 

YAYATI: No, no, no. He admires you. That is why I am here. In the hope 
that perhaps you—his mate—you can help him. He has taken 
the curse upon himself to come to grips with some inner turmoil 
of his own. He needs time to think. Time to recover. Perhaps 
time to heal. And only you can give it to him. 

(Pause.) 

Once Pooru regains his health, it is you who will share that future 
with him. 

(A slight pause.) 

Give him a little more time. Give me a little time. Let him find 
himself. By then, I shall settle the affairs of the state. I shall present 
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you and Pooru with a future that shall be secure and yours to 
keep. Please think. 

CHITRALEKHA: Think. And will Your Majesty also think about how old 
I shall be by the time that future is attained? 

YAYATI: Only a few years. Say a decade. Or even just four or five. 

(Chitralekha laughs.) 

CHITRALEKHA: Four or five! Do you think it would make a difference if 
it were only one or two? This morning I was the mistress of all that 
I had yearned for. But within half a day—no, within half an hour 
actually—half a century has driven across my bed and crushed 
the dreams on my pillows. And you would like me to wait... 

YAYATI: This is not merely a question of an individual. We are talking 
of the future of our entire people. 

k CHITRALEKHA: I am here, this minute, sir. And I cannot interest myself 
in your unborn future. 

YAYAjl: This is a time when we are all being put to test. Not just the 
M time to come but even our past is watching us. Judging us. There 
“ has never been a crisis like this before. Nor is there ever likely to 
be one again. Rise above trivialities, Chitralekha. Be superhuman. 

(Pause.) 

CHITRALEKHA: All right, Your Majesty, I shall try. But when I do so, 
please don’t try to dodge behind your own logic. 

YAYATI: Beware. No one has ever accused me of cowardice. 

CHITRALEKHA (scared but persistent): Yes, this is the moment. No one 
has ever faced such a situation before. No one is likely to again 
in future. So do you have the courage to accept the challenge? 

YAYATI: What are you blathering? 

Chitralekha: I did not know Prince Pooru when I married him. I 
married him for his youth. For his potential to plant the seed of 
the Bharatas in my womb. He has lost that potency now. He 
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doesn’t possess any of the qualities for which I married him. But 
you do. 

YAYATI (flabbergast ): Chitralekha! 

CHITRALEKHA: You have taken over your son’s youth. It follows that 
you should accept everything that comes attached to it. 

YAYATI: Whore! Are you inviting me to fornication? 

CHITRALEKHA: Oh, come, sir. These are trite considerations. We have 
to rise above such trivialities. We have to be superhuman. 
Nothing like this has ever happened before. Nothing like this is 
likely to... 

YAYATI: Where did you learn such filth, you beast? 
chitralekha: It’s the price I have paid for my education^ 

(Yayati stands, speechless.) 

So, sir, you refuse to return my youthful husband to me. No'Flf" J: 
will you accept my logic. I know. It is part of the sacrifice we all %\ 
have to make. Your Majesty, would you say this sacrifice measures 
up to the demand? i 

(She picks the vial of poison from the bed, walks up to him, and holds it 

up to him.) j 

YAYATI ( terrified ): Chitralekha, don’t be foolish! j 

- 1 

CHITRALEKHA: Foolish? What else is there for me to do? You have your ' :j 

youth. Prince Pooru has his old age. Where do I fit in? 

(She lifts the vial to her lips.) \ 

.1 

YAYATI: Chitralekha, wait. Listen to me. :j 

(He rushes forward and grabs her hand. Then recoils in horror.) 1 

CHITRALEKHA: There you are. You say I shouldn’t be foolish but you I 
can’t even bring yourself to stop me. 
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YAYATI: No, no! It is not that. Wait... Listen ... 

(Calls out.) 

Sharmishtha, maid... 

(Chitralekha smiles defiantly and swallows the poison. Suddenly she 
crumples up with pain. Sharmishtha and Swarnalata rush in. Chitralekha 
collapses, writhing, in their arms.) 

SWARNALATA: Devi, devi... 

CHITRALEKHA ( screaming ): Help me.Please. Don’t let me die. I don’t 
want to die. Swaru, Swaru, help. 

(Dies.) 

SWARNALATA: No, oh my god, no... 

(Falls on her and weeps .) 

! }| SHARMISHTHA: Where did she find this vial? 

YAYATI!!: Call the doctors, Sharmishtha. Send for help! 

B 

| SHARMISHTHA: Nothing is going to help now. There is no antidote for it. 

YAYATI: I couldn’t catch hold of her hand. She was like my daughter 
and yet, I didn’t dare ... 

sharmishtha (erupting): What does it matter who she was. You 
destroyed her life. I pleaded with you but you were drunk with 
your future... 

YAYATI: Please, Sharmishtha! 

(Swarnalata starts laughing to herself. Bursts into small spasms of laughter 
in between moans and sighs.) 

SWARNALATA: But I wanted to help her. She was in such pain, I only 
wanted to release her. 


SHARMISHTHA: What is that, Swarna? 
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SWARNALATA: But she found no peace. ‘Save me, Swaru.’ There is no 
release in death. Poor darling... 

(Sharmishtha shakes Swarnalata, trying to wake her up, but she is in her 
own fog. She keeps stroking Chitralekha and moaning.) 

Poor thing. There was no peace. 

SHARMISHTHA: So here is the foundation of your glorious future, Your 
Majesty. A woman dead, another gone mad, and a third in danger 
of her life. Goodbye, sir. 

YAYATI: Where are you going? 

SHARMISHTHA: I must escape before the news reaches the mob outside. 

I know one thing for certain. They will all take it out on me.,# 

YAYATI: Will you send Pooru in, please? 

SHARMISHTHA: Don’t worry about him. He is dozing happily outsiJMf 
afloat his grand sacrifice. ® 

YAYATI: Send him in, please. And wait for me. 

SHARMISHTHA: For you? 

YAYATI: Yes. 

(Sharmishtha looks at him and exits. Yayati stands staring at the dead 
Chitralekha and the demented Swarnalata. He speaks almost to himself.) 

I thought there were two options—life and death. No, it is living 
and dying we have to choose between. And you have shown me 
that dying can go on for all eternity. Suddenly, I see myself, my 
animal body frozen in youth, decaying, deliquescing, turning 
rancid. You are lying on your pyre, child, burning for life, while 
I sink slowly in this quagmire, my body wrinkleless and grasping, 
but unable to grasp anything. 

(Sharmishtha leads Pooru in, still in his decrepitude.) 
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POORU: Father, you sent for me? 

YAYATI: Please help me, Pooru. Take back your youth. Let me turn my 
decrepitude into a beginning. 

POORU: But ... why? There is so much you have to ... Oh, this 
crushing exhaustion! No, I don’t want my youth. But may I sit 
down? I... I... 

(Goes to the bed and sees Chitralekha there.) 

What? What’s this? Chitra... 
yayati: She killed herself, Pooru. 

SHARMISHTHA: The first martyr to His Majesty’s glorious vision. 

POORU: She killed herself? But why? Let her go. I am ready for any... 

SHARMISHTHA: That was no self-sacrifice. She was slaughtered. And 
" P ^ iii now there is no one except a demented maid left to mourn her. 

’■ i Y|psl||'Iake back your youth, Pooru. Rule well. Let me go and face my 
"" #tiny in the wilds. 

tiijj Ji!“ 

iHf] 0hbrace$ Pooru. When they part, Pooru has become young again 
and Yayati is bent with age .) 

POORU (looks around): It is still dark, Father. Why don’t you wait till 
dawn to leave? 

YAYATI: We have a long way to go, Pooru. Come, Sharmishtha ... 

(Pooru touches the feet of Yayati and Sharmishtha. Sharmishtha embraces 
him as she might a son. They leave. Pooru goes to where Chitralekha is lying.) 

POORU: We brought you here only to die. But our senses are blighted 
and we shall never grasp the meaning of all that you taught us. 

(Suddenly calls out to the heavens.) 

What does all this mean, O God? What does it mean? 
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(Long pause . The Sutradhara enters . While he speaks, Pooru lifts 
Chitralekha up and exits, followed by Swarnalata.) 

SUTRADHARA: So perhaps Pooru at last found the courage to ask a 
question. But was it really a meaningful question or was it a cry 
of despair that he could hope for no meaning? Well, conventions 
of Sanskrit drama require that a play have a happy ending. So let 
us assume that this question led to many more and that finally 
Pooru found the question he was seeking. 

For we have it on the authority of the epics that Pooru ruled 
long and wisely and was hailed as a philosopher king. 

Namaskara. 



(Exits.) 


Afterword 


My generation was the first to come of age after India became 
independent of British rule. It therefore had to face a situation in which 
tensions implicit until then had come out in the open and demanded 
to be resolved without apologies or self-justification: tensions between 
-:::|he cultural past of the country and its colonial past, between the 
jftractions of Western modes of thought and our own traditions, and 
jfinally, between the various visions of the future that opened up once the 
common cause of political freedom was achieved. This is the historical 


context that gave rise to my plays and those of my contemporaries. 

In my childhood, in a small town in Karnataka, I was exposed to 
two theatre forms that seemed to represent irreconcilably different 
worlds. Father took the entire family to see plays staged by troupes of 


professional actors called natak companies which toured the countryside 


throughout the year. The plays were staged in semi-permanent structures 


on proscenium stages, with wings and drop curtains, and were 


illuminated by petromax lamps. 


Once the harvest was over, I went with the servants to sit up nights 
watching the more traditional Yakshagana performances. The stage, 


*This is a considerably revised extract from my paper, ‘In Search of a 
New Theatre’, in Garla M. Borden, ed., Contemporary India (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1989). 
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a platform with a back curtain, was erected in the open air and lit 
by torches. 

By the time I was in my early teens, the natak companies had ceased 
to function and Yakshagana had begun to seem quaint, even silly, to 
me. Soon we moved to a big city. This city had a college and electricity, 
but no professional theatre. 

I saw theatre again only when I went to Bombay for my 
postgraduate studies. One of the first things I did in Bombay was to 
go and see a play, which happened to be Strindberg’s Miss Julie directed 
by the brilliant young Ebrahim Alkazi. 

I have been told since then that it was one of Alkazi’s less successful 
productions. The papers tore it to shreds the next day. But when I 
walked out of the theatre that evening, I felt as though I had been put 
through an emotionally, or even a physically, painful wfe If passage. I _ 
had read some Western playwrights in college, but nqthitng :ha4 
prepared me for the power and violence I experienced that day BytfeiiiP 1 ' 
norms I had been brought up on, the very notion of laying bare thfi 
inner recesses of the human psyche like this for public consumption v ■ 
seemed obscene. What impressed me as much as the psychological 
cannibalism of the play was the way lights faded in and out on stage. 
Until we moved to the city, we had lived in houses lit by hurricane 
lamps. Even in the city, electricity was something we switched on and 
off. The realization that there were instruments called dimmers that 
could gently fade the lights in or out opened up a whole new world of 
shifting nuances. 

Most of my contemporaries went through some similar experience 
at some point in their lives. We stepped out of mythological plays lit by 
torches or petromax lamps straight into Strindberg and dimmers. The 
new technology could not be divorced from the new psychology. The 
two together defined a stage that was like nothing we had known or 
suspected. I have often wondered whether it wasn’t that evening that, 
without being actually aware of it, I decided I wanted to be a playwright. 

At the end of my stay in Bombay, I received a scholarship to go 
abroad for further studies. It is difficult to describe to a modern Indian 
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audience the traumas created by this event. Going abroad was a much 
rarer occurrence in those days; besides, I came from a large, close-knit 
family, and was the first member of the family ever to go abroad. My 
parents were worried lest I decide to settle down outside India, and 
even for me, though there was no need for an immediate decision, the 
terrible choice was implicit in the very act of going away. Should I at 
the end of my studies return home for the sake of my family, my people, 
and my country, even at the risk of my abilities and training not being 
fully utilized in what seemed a stifling, claustrophobic atmosphere, or 
should I rise above such parochial considerations and go where the 
world drew me? 

While still preparing for the trip, amidst the intense emotional 
turmoil, I found myself writing a play. This took me by surprise, for I 
had fancied myself a poet, had written poetry through my teens, and 
had trained myself to write in English, in preparation for the conquest 
of the West. But here I was writing a play, and in Kannada too, the 
language spoken by a few million people in South India, the language 
||pf my childhood. A greater surprise was the theme of the play, for it 
,|‘'Was taken from ancient Indian mythology from which I had believed 
myself alienated. 

The story of King Yayati that I used occurs in the Mahabharata. 
The king, for a moral transgression he has committed, is cursed to old 
age in the prime of life. Distraught at losing his youth, he approaches 
his son, pleading with him to lend him his youth in exchange for old 
age. The son accepts the exchange and the curse, and thus becomes old, 
older than his father.* But the old age brings no knowledge, no self- 
realization, only the senselessness of a punishment meted out for an 
act in which he had not even participated. The father is left to face the 
consequences of shirking responsibility for his own actions. 

While I was writing the play, I saw it only as an escape from my 
stressful situation. But looking back, I am amazed at how precisely the 

*In the Mahabharata, King Yayati has five sons; after the elder four refuse 
their father, the youngest yields to his entreaties. 
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myth reflected my anxieties at that moment, my resentment with all 
those who seemed to demand that I sacrifice my future. By the time I 
had finished working on Yayati —during the three weeks it took the 
ship to reach England and in the lonely cloisters of the university— 
the myth had enabled me to articulate to myself a set of values that I 
had been unable to arrive at rationally. Whether to return home finally 
seemed the most minor of issues; the myth had nailed me to my past. 















